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It was the best of Cons; it was the 
worst of Cons. It was “The Ultimate 
Celebration” that became “The 
Ultimate Disaster” for many of the at- 
tending fans. It was Chicago, Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1983. 

It had early been dubbed “Longleat 
West” since this was to be the conven- 
tion that featured the largest gathering 
of guests related to Doctor Who ever 
seen outside the Longleat celebration 
held in England on Easter Weekend, 
1983. (See Fantasy Empire #7 for that 
story). The guest list was impressive: 
Patrick Troughton, the Second Doc- 
tor; Jon Pertwee, the Third Doctor; 
Tom Baker, the Fourth Doctor; Peter 
Davison, the Fifth Doctor; Anthony 
Ainley, The Master; Nicholas Court- 
ney, the Brigadier; Janet Fielding, 
Tegan; Louise Jameson, Leela; Ian 
Marter, Harry Sullivan; Mark 
Strickson, Turlough; Mary Tamm, 
Romana MK I; Nicola Bryant, Peri; 
Carole Ann Ford, Susan; John Leeson, 
K-9; Elisabeth Sladen, Sarah Jane 
Smyth; Sarah Sutton, Nyssa; Matthew 
Waterhouse, Adric; John Nathan- 
Turner, Producer; Fiona Cumming and 
Peter Moffatt, Directors; Terry 
Nation, writer; and Eric Hoffman, 
American DW Expert and Fantasy Em- 
pire contributor, who did an expert job 
in presenting his unique DW slide 
show. 

How could you go wrong?? How 
could the convention organizers prove 
so conclusively that if the British han- 
dled Longleat badly then Americans 
could excel in ineptitude! 

I don’t like being negative about 
things—especially when it’s a thing 
that I've gotten involved in because it’s 
supposed to be fun—but when my Irish 
temper gets aroused, I can’t keep quiet, 
and when people get hurt, then my 
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English temper starts to stir and I am 
delighted to have this column as a 
safety valve—although the fannish 
grapevine will rapidly carry the news 
about this event. There were some 
good things that happened, and I hope 
that this report will let you know about 
them as well. To switch the sequence of 
the Good, the Bad and the Ugly, and 
saving the happiness to the end, let’s 
look at the Bad: 

This con was prepared to admit up- 
wards of 8,000 people. The programs 
planned during a one hour period on 
Saturday afternoon (a peak attendance 
time) could have handled—at 
maximum—about 3,000 people. Now 
that leaves more than a few people just 
wandering around unable to get into 
anything (and they would not all fit in 
the dealers’ room!). If we say (ar- 
bitrarily) that a guest can sign one 
autograph every 15 seconds, then a 
one-hour autograph session can handle 


By Jean Airey 


240 people. Using that figure, 3,600 
people could have gotten autographs 
during the two days and the scheduled 
autograph sessions. That's if each per- 
son was only allowed to select one 
autograph session during those two 
days to go to. Since Tom Baker (a 
major draw) was scheduled for two 
one-hour sessions, your chances of get- 
ting just his autograph for all the guests 
there were very slim. So a critical fac- 
tor in “The Bad” is bad planning. Cer- 
tainly no one can claim that it’s good 
planning not to know exactly how 
many customers you can_ handle 
satisfactorily in any business. As Con 
goers, we definitely have a right to ex- 
pect adequate planning from conven- 
tion organizers. 

Compounding the situation was ‘The 
Ugly”. The majority of the Con staff 
(especially the Security people) treated 
the convention attendees as though 
we were worthless, unimportant 





Jon Pertwee uses his “sonic screwdriver” to heat up the hors d’oeuvres—much to the amazement of Carole Ann Ford at “The Ultimate 


Celebration”. Chicago, November 1983. ©1983 Paul Block 
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people. Notice that I said we. I was a 
fan like everyone else at this one. No 
one seemed to be willing to tell you 
which line was for what, and when you 
found out that you were in the wrong 
line (after spending an hour standing 
there), you were yelled at for being 


such a stupid person. Very few things - 


seemed to start on time, but the staff 
always made sure that they ended on 
time. So after an autograph session had 
started 15 minutes late, the people 
standing at the door would have it 
closed (or, in some cases, slammed) in 
their faces when the scheduled closing 
time came. This is not the way to win 
friends and encourage contentment. 

The con was expensive—$50 for two 
days. Admittedly, bringing over so 
many paid guests helped create that 
cost. Nevertheless, getting your hand 
stamped and a program book that was 
not exactly a “keepsake” (it was two 
8% x 11” pages folded in half and 
stapled. No art, no photos, no room 
for autographs) seemed a bit tacky. On 
top of that, an attack of what I can 
only assume was inanity made 
someone decide that although only 
two-day tickets were being sold, you 
still had to go _ back through 
registration on the second day and get 
your hand stamped again! 

Of the things that were advertised on 
the Conflyer, the “Celebrity Judged 
Costume Contest” was held in a black 
hole somewhere and although the Art 
Show was demanding $5 per piece 
from the artists for a hanging fee, I 
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didn’t see any bidding or control sheets 
and never did hear anything about an 
auction. Additionally, several top fan 
artists who were attending boycotted 
the show both because of the high 
hanging fee and the fact that there was 
no Art-Show type security. 

The actual rooms where the program 
events were being held changed con- 
stantly from the locations listed in the 
“Program Book”, so if you'd been ex- 
pecting to see something in one place, 
by the time you found out that it was 
happening somewhere else you were 
too late to get in. Of course, looking at 
the first few hours of programming as 


it was listed in the book could have. 


predicted that; one room was listed as 
having two programs running in it 
simultaneously, 

Somehow, through all of this, the 
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fans were supposed to remain happy 
and feel that they were getting their 
money’s worth by just “being there”. 
Needless to say, most of the fans didn’t 
feel happy. There was a nasty flare-up 
Sunday morning as the line waiting for 
a photo session with Troughton, 
Davison and Pertwee was informed by 
a very officious security person that 
they had no right to start the line at 
that time and that they were lying 
when they said that another security 
person had told them to go ahead and 
start it. 

There were good things that hap- 
pened, and the guests were most of 
them. 

Patrick Troughton was undeniably a 
“super-good”. Although Mr. Trough- 
ton has never participated in the 
hubbub and hoopla of autographs, 
questions and photos that is the con- 
vention ‘scene’, and is, by all reports, a 
quiet, shy, self-effacing individual who 
does not feel a compulsion to be “The 
Star”, nevertheless, at this event, he 
showed a better grasp of what needed 
to be done than the organizers. On 
Saturday night, when nothing except a 
very limited attendance cabaret by Jon 
Pertwee was scheduled, he “disposed” 
of his security escort, and accompanied 
by a single “gofer”, went down to the 
lobby of the hotel, sat at an open table, 
and signed autographs for 2% hours. 
After the last photo session on Sunday, 
when the con organizers were ready to 
let everything “drop”, he was the one 
who realized that the con members had 
promised a panel after the photo 
session and rounded up the guests who 
were left in the backstage area so that 
the panel could be held. 

On Sunday afternoon Ian Marter 
walked along the lines in the halls 
signing autographs and talking to 
people. Thanks Ian, nice gestures like 
ethis are always appreciated! 

Tom Baker, though leaving an 
autograph session on Sunday morning 
early due to the flare-up of tempers in 
the hall, came down into the audience 
after his (solo) talk and spent an hour 
and a half being nearly crushed but 
cheerfully signing autographs and 
shaking hands. (As an aside, Tom 
Baker is certainly not a dissembler. The 
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Matthew Waterhouse (Adric). ©1983 Paula Block 


only time during the con that he was 
with any other guests on stage he was 
noticeably uncomfortable and really 
didn’t want to even stand next to the 
other “Doctors”. If I could be sure that 
my instincts were accurate, I'd say that 
he was scared. “Of what??” you say. I 
don’t know, but he certainly did not 
want to stand or sit anywhere near Mr. 
Pertwee.) 

Special kudoes should go to Lis 
Sladen, Peter Davison and Pat 
Troughton for taking the time to com- 
fort a very scared young fan whose 
mother had been considerably shook 
up in the Sunday morning nastiness. 

Applause to John Nathan-Turner for 
backing the fans who were blinded by 
the light of an unidentified video crew 
during the props-costume  auc- 
tion—and leading us all in getting them 
to remove their light from people's 
eyes. John also showed that he is 
literally willing to donate the shirt off 
his back to the show. In response to 
audience demand, after all the rest of 
the show props and costumes were 
auctioned (an event which raised over 
$3,000 for the show’s budget), John 
auctioned off his own bright orange 
shirt. Although as auctioneer he star- 
ted the bidding at a modest $1.50, the 
shirt sold for $60. 


REAR KREKREEREREEKKEEKRKEREKEKREK 


The question that comes to mind is 
“what happened?”. 

The underlying problem seems to be 
that people think it’s easy to run a good 
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SF/Media convention. Without 
bothering to spend any time as an ap- 
prentice working conventions, people 
who otherwise would demand special 
training from someone undertaking a 
particular job just jump in and think 
that they can do it themselves. Not 
only do they “do it themselves”, but 
they don’t even listen to anyone who's 
had experience and is willing to give 
them advice. 

Making staff dress in three-piece suits 
and dresses (men and women respec- 
tively) only served to emphasize the 
fact that many weren't fans themselves 
and didn’t have any idea where the 
convention participants were “coming 
from” in their interests. Rumour had it 
that a number of security people were 
ex-Marine buddies-of-a-buddy who 
were hired for the occasion. I don’t 
know if that’s true, but from what I 
saw, I can certainly accept the 
possibility. 

—Not seeing that their staff got 
training. Even if they chose not to get it 
at other conventions, there are com- 
mercial courses which would certainly 
have helped. (If you'd like to know 
about them, write me.) 

—Not being willing to spend the time 
to plan the Con. The WorldCon hosts 
6,000 people and takes two years to 
pull together. What makes a neophyte 
in the field think that he can do it in 
less? 

I don’t know if Spirit Of Light—the 
Con organizers—made or lost money. 
There were rumours of every kind 
going around from “He's 3,000 people 


short of breaking even”, to “He’s lining 
his pockets”. No one I was able to talk 
to knew what the actual attendance 
figure was. The most common estimate 
was around 5,500 people. The report 
on Entertainment Tonight which aired 
on November 29 said “over 7,000 
people paid $50 apiece...”. 

The question now is, how many of 
these people are going to want to go to 
any more conventions? Or will this ex- 
perience sour them on the whole ex- 
perience? 

Now, not every. convention can be all 
things to all people, but if you’ve had a 
good experience—or a bad—please 
drop me a line and let me know about 
it. You can write to me at: 1518 E. 
Fowler Ave., Tampa, Florida 33612. 
I’m sure that John would also be in- 
terested in letters to Fantasy Empire it- 
self, so you can write to him as well. If 
you do write me and expect an answer, 
please enclose a self-addressed en- 
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Mary Tamm (Romana I). ©1983 Paula Block 


velope and be very patient about get- 
ting a reply. 

By the by, folks, I have been told that 
a certain person at BBC Enterprises felt 
that I could have “toned down” my 
report on Longleat. I told him that I 
had. What I didn’t tell him was that my 
word count, due to the monthly for- 
mat, had been cut in half. So I had to 
cut five pages from the original report. 
The five pages that I cut were all 
critical comments. 


_ 
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Doctor Who’s Music Of Time And Space 


B]B]Clrecards & tapes 


From out of the black rim of plastic 
galactic nowhere spins the extraor- 
dinary music of Tardis materialization. 
As extraordinary today as it was when 
brought to realisation from the deep 
imagination of a man, an Earth man, 
called Brian Hodgson. As extraor- 
dinary in nature as the signature tune 
that resonates from its final crashing 
bar—the stereo remix of Delia Der- 
byshire's original interpretation of Ron 
Grainer's “Doctor Who” theme. 
Created without the aid of synthesizers 
as we know them today, each note 
edited together with painstaking care. 


So begins “Doctor Who—The 
Music”, a celebration in sound of twen- 
ty years time and space adventuring. 
The stereo remix of the original theme 
along with the famous Tardis trum- 
peting (in reverse for landing) are, 
however, the only examples of 
music/effects from the first two eras of 
the programme—the years spanning 
the William Hartnell and Patrick 
Troughton incarnations of the Doctor. 

Early on, much of the incidental 
music was taken from the BBC’s music 
library, so to find the original “Charge 
of the Cybermen” or the eerie accom- 
paniment to the Yeti, eager listeners 
must search elsewhere’. An equal 
amount was produced by someone 
who was to become for a time, Doctor 
Who's resident composer—Dudley 
Simpson. His first score was heard in 
1964 for “Planet of Giants”, and he was 
commissioned ever increasingly up un- 
til “Horns of Nimon” in 1979. 

When John Nathan-Turner became 
the Producer of Doctor Who in 1980 he 
was confronted with a musician’s strike 
at the BBC. Unhappy to put out 
episodes without background music, 
he felt moved to implement an idea he 
had been kicking over: a completely 
electronic soundtrack produced by the 
Radiophonic Workship itself. 

So sadly, due to Dudley Simpson's 
termination of contract with Doctor 
Who, none of his incidental music was 
ivailable for this recording. Perhaps at 
some time in the future he will have the 
opportunity to recreate his themes 
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THE MUSIC 
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from “The Chase” and “Evil of the 
Daleks”, or many of the other classics 
that he contributed to. 

From the 1963-79 example of the 
Doctor Who signature tune, band two 
drops us to the bubbling depths of the 
ocean bed. Malcolm Clarke has mixed 
the many chords and themes from his, 
at times, screaming accompaniment of 
“The Sea Devils” into a minor sym- 
phony. This was the first all-electronic 
soundtrack produced by an in-house 
writer at the BBC _ Radiophonic 
Workshop. Created upon one of the 
early synthesizers = commercially 
available in Britain, it is a rare example 
of electronic music at its best. It is as if 
an orchestra of the sea has brought the 
score into being. The tunes for the 
chases across shore and water have a 
wide, open-air feeling to them, while 
the melodies accompanying the deep 
sea action carry the weight of the ocean 
upon their staves. Within this seething 
cacophony lurks Malcolm Clarke's 
“Master theme”. Not unlike Dudley 
Simpson’s own famous signature for 
the Time Lord in black?, this four note 
tune can undoubtably only be for that 
man. 
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The leap to the next band of the 
record is not only vast in that it leaves 
many years of interesting music unex- 
plored, but also because of the change 
in style. Suddenly we are pitched into 
the cactus machinations of the 
megalomaniac “Meglos”—a story from 
Tom Baker's classy final season. Sound 
effects have a part to play in the con- 
temporary soundtracks where the 
music and the effects are so much of a 
kind that they are deliberately built 
around each other. The effects act as a 
framework for the music. It is a strange 
reversal of the time when Dudley Simp- 
son was using a synthesizer to enhance 
his four-piece accompaniment. He 
would go to great lengths not to clash 
with Dick Mills’ special sounds so that 
the music and effects would be 
recognisably different. 

The next few bands of side one of the 
record are comprised of brief examples 
of this new-approach incidental music. 
These tunes are much more pure to 
their original broadcast, not condensed 
like Malcolm Clarke's “Sea Devils” but 
each is too short to be particularly in- 
teresting or entertaining. The next 
‘major piece falls at the end of side one 
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when the Tardis lifts off once more to 
carry us off to Argolis. This is a mon- 
tage in music and effects from “The 
Leisure Hive” and therefore is much 
more satisfying. Peter Howell's score is 
bright and fast-paced; it came as a 
refreshing change to Dudley Simpson’s 
heavier style when first heard in 1980. 
It is interesting to note here that the 
major theme of “The Leisure Hive” is 
‘not original. It is in fact a reworking 
from a classical piece, Ravel’s Bolero. 
Very successful on screen and on this 
album, using classical scores is perhaps 


‘an experiment that ought to be tried’ 


again. 

Side two is much more fragmented 
and less tuneful reflecting the Peter 
Davison shows from which much of 
the music is taken. “Arc of Infinity” 
had a high pitched and irritating score 
that did not really deserve to be 
reproduced here. On the tail of this 
fairly lengthy track minute rhythms 
come and go leaving no over-all im- 
pression. It is the final segment of side 
two, the final four bands, that save this 
part of the album. 

Gently we are introduced to the 
music of subterranean caves on Earth. 
Long, distant echoing tunes—but wait! 
There is a hidden menace. People are 
dying in these caves...people are being 
stalked and murdered! This is the song 
of the silver androids. The revealing 
crescendo tells us who are in control in 
these caves. We pause to bury a 
comrade...but we have had merely a 
taste of the battle to come. Finally it 
comes, on a man-made satellite in 
space. Infiltrators! With piston-power 
they crash from their steel embryos. 
The Cybermen are marching. 

As with “The Sea Devils”, Malcolm 
Clarke gives the realisation of his own 
score for “Earthshock” careful con- 
sideration. Each sound created 
represents that element of the action it 
accompanies through his music. The 
music in the caves has the atmosphere 
of caves. The undetected stalking an- 
droids have an overpowering sense of 
silence given them by the music. Most 
devastating of all is the new Cyber- 
theme. “March of the Cybermen” has 
been wrenched from the very pits of 
the near-robot creatures’ galvanized 
stomachs. 





With the Cybermen dispelled once 
again’ we return to the Doctor Who 
theme and this time it is Peter Howell's 
modern interpretation. As good as it is, 
and it is good, there is never anything 
like the original and I understand there 
are feelings for a version to be or- 
chestrated that will carry the signature 
tune closer to its original. Another 
change? Personally, I would prefer to 
keep Peter Howell's arrangement as it 
does have the feel of the programme as 
itis today. — 

As a complete package, “Doctor 
Who—The Music” is a well-balanced 
listen, with the major tracks at the 
beginning and end of each side 
generally holding together the shorter 
pieces. It is definitely best heard on the 
headphones—quite loud—with the 
lights off! 


“Doctor Who—The Music” Available 
on BBC records No. REH 462 Stereo 
Cassette No. ZCR 462 


me Galas OF 


ORIGINAL CAST RECORDING 





1The original music accompanying the 
march of the Cybermen can be found 
on “Space Adventure” by Martin 
Slavin. Chappel C812A (deleted). This 
record was never on general release to 
the public but may be found through 
second-hand shops or libraries. 


The accompaniment to the Yeti (used 
in episode one of “Web of Fear”) was 
recently reused in the film The Shining 
and can be found on the record of that 
film. Originally it was from “Music for 
Percussion and Celesta” by Bela Bar- 
tok. Cassette No. for The Shining is 
Warner Bros. WBW53449. 


2Dudley Simpson's “Master Theme” 
was released as part of a brief medley 
most recently available on “Music 
from BBC Children’s Programmes”. 
Record No. REH214. (BBC records) 


Record information courtesy of Jan 


Vincent-Rudzki. 
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NICHOLAS 
COURTNE 


He sits back, relaxed. No moustache, 
no uniform. Nicholas Courtney in 
Chicago, at the Twentieth Anniversary 
Celebration. He has been applauded, 
feted and followed by some 1,000 
American fans attending the conven- 
tion. Slightly amused and bemused by 
it all, he’s consented to an interview. 


We sit in his room, tape recorder run-. 


ning, as he looks at the past, the 
present and the future of the reality that 
is Nicholas Courtney and the almost- 
reality that is ‘The Brigadier.” 

The son of an ambassador, he spent 
his early years in France, Kenya and 
Egypt. Why was he attracted to a 
career in acting? “I think acting was the 
only thing I was any good at at school. 
Well, no, I passed the normal exams 
but I started acting at school and got a 
great buzz out of it. 

“I played women to start with. My 
first three or four parts were all 
women. You'd never have heard of 
these plays. One was called The Dumb 
Wife of Cheapside—that was one of 
the first and I played the dumb wife.” 

He attended all-boys’ schools, but, he 
remembers __ ruefully, “Curiously 
enough I went to two girls’ schools 
before I went to the boys’ school. I 
don’t know why that happened. I was 
the only boy in the girls’ school. Ex- 
traordinary—that was in England 
before the war. I think it was a fluke. 
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“After I finished school I did eighteen 
months service in the Army. I was a 
private—that’s why I’m playing the 
Brigadier now. It was good experience. 
I caught scarlet fever and had to be 
isolated for three months so there was 
no time to take the full officer’s course. 
I worked largely in the orderly room, 
doing clerical work. I had no ambitions 
to be serious at it. I didn’t do anything 
glorious. It made a good transition 
between being a boy to a man.” 





By Jean Airey 


But he was still determined to become 
an actor. After the Army, he went on 
to Drama School. “My father warned 
me against it. My grandfather was 
dramatic critic for the Daily Telegraph 
and my father had mixed with theatre 
people, so he knew what an uncertain 
business it was. But he didn’t try to 
stop us—my sister or I.” 

After graduating, he went on into 
weekly repertory and was Assistant 
Stage Manager. “You get all the props 





The Brigadier (Courtney) watches in amazement as the two Doctors (Number 3 Jon Pertwee and Number 2 Patrick Troughton) 
congratulate themselves. Companion Jo Grant (Katy Manning) watches. ©BBC 


(Right) Courtney somehow makes the perfect military man. ©BBC 


and sweep the stage and change the set 
and work all night on Saturday and 
Sunday and Monday morning and 
play parts as well. But I wanted to be 
out there in front. I was in rep, one 
company to another, touring all round 
the country, then I got married and 
came to London about 1960.” He did 
his first television show in 1961 as an 
Army Character in Sword of Honor 
and then went on to play the lead as a 
photographer in a show called Watch 
the Birdies, and recalls playing his first 
role in Doctor Who in 1965, although 
he had been interviewed for parts since 
1963. The first role cast him as Bret 


Vyon in “The Dalek Masterplan”. 


“Doctor Who was the first program 
that I noticed all the things that could 
be done with cameras and color 
separation overlay—and done well. | 
was killed off in the first Doctor Who 
story, and I had no idea that I'd be 
doing any more. Then they got the idea 
for the Brigadier and UNIT and the 
producers asked me whether I'd be in- 
terested in a long contract with the new 
Doctor—Jon Pertwee—who was going 
to shortly be taking over for Patrick 
Troughton. And of course I was very 
interested because I'd just had my first 
child and it obviously scared me. But I 
played in a seven parter with Patrick 
Troughton first. To see if it worked, 
and it did and the Brigadier was 


established.” 


The Brigadier (Courtney) tries to direct Harry Sullivan (lan Marter) and the Doctor number 4 (Tom Baker). ©BBC (Above). 


But establishing the character was not 
as simple as it might seem in retrospect. 
“You have to use your imagination to 
flesh out the part, because it’s not there 
on the page. Especially when it’s going 
to be someone who's going to be a 
regular character in a series. So | men- 
tally made up my mind what sort of 
man he would be—although it may 
never have come out because the lines 
weren't there and the script wasn’t 
there. But I had it in the back of my 
mind all the time and those charac- 
teristics determined how I played the 
part. It was somewhat bare. In the 
earlier scripts he was just a military 
man; he was barking orders. I wanted 
to give the man some humanity, some 
humor, some more dimensions—to 
find out what sort of man he might be 
in another situation, what his private 
life might have been.” 

He sometimes found himself writing 
his own lines, always conscious that, 
“The program is called Doctor Who; 
it’s not about the Brigadier. Of course 
you couldn't do it to excess. I'd offer a 
line up to the director and he’d say it 
was all right. Certainly these charac- 
teristics would come out in any given 





situation—what sort of man_ the 
Brigadier might be. I liked to give them’ 
different lines which would mean much 
more. They didn’t mind. They weren't 
a lot; they weren't out of character. I 
would never go out of character 
because I don’t believe in just doing 
something for effect.” 

He is very concerned with the charac- 
ter that he plays. “It’s well worth it. It’s 
in one’s own interest. You have. 
something to hang onto, to find, to 
make up the character rather than be 
entirely pasteboard. The same thing 
happens in a play. Except in a play, 
depending on the author of course, the 
parts are much more clearly defined 
because of what happens in the action 
and what sort of people they are. But 
one does that in a play as well. You use 
your own personality, or submerge 
your own personality as the case may 
be. ‘ 

“The Brigadier was a very loveable 
man although he was often wrong and 
made mistakes. I never tried to send 
him up, I always played him for real. 
He certainly comes over as quite 
pompous sometimes, but I've observed 
that that is widespread in army life. | 
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Nicholas Courntey (The Brigadier), Peter Davison (Doctor Number 5) and lan Marter (Harry Sullivan) got up early 


on Saturday morning for a press conference at 20th Anniversary Con in Chicago, August 1983. ©Jean Airey 


think I’ve been able to do much more 
with this part because of its continuing 
nature—after all, I've been around the 
character for 15 years.” 

In 1969 he was given a two year con- 
tract. So he knew that he would be 
staying with the show and the part for 
at least that period of time. “I grew to 
like it and grew to enjoy the program 
and grew to be interested in the charac- 
ter and get quite attached to the 
character. But I didn’t know that it 
would go on like this. 

“After two years I did wonder if I 
would be typecast. Before then, on 
television, I played all sorts of different 
parts, but then I stopped worrying 
about it. And I thought well, I don’t 
think it really matters. I’ve been 
engaged for lots of other things besides 
military parts.” 

The characteristics which won him 
the role as the Brigadier did seem to in- 
fluence other parts he’s played. “I was 
a naval officer, an RAF officer. I seem 
to have done my share of those parts 
from time to time and I’ve always 
wondered why. Obviously there must 
have been something in the way I did it 
that just—to them—created a plain 
army officer. But I haven't caught the 
big time in films in all those Army 
films, I never got into them, alas. 

“l often seem to be cast as an 
authority figure, although I'm‘an ex- 
tremely unauthoritarian person in real 
life. I tend to row along. I don’t like 
laying down the law—which is why it 
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comes out in my acting parts,” he 
comments ironically. 

In the theatre in Liverpool recently, 
he played in The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie, recalling it fondly, “It was a 
financial and artistic success. But most 
of my life’s been spent playing 
comedies—nothing really deep—and I 
really like deep—something that'll 
bring tears to your eyes.” But his ad- 
mitted preference for deep drama did 
not stop his delight in performing in a 
one act play by George Bernard Shaw 
this past year. “It’s a skit on his own 
play Candida called How He Lied To 
Her Husband. It's his reaction to the 
public reaction to Candida which was 
very oversentimental. So he wanted to 
send the whole thing up and make it 
very jokey. I enjoyed doing that.” 

He admits a decided preference for 
live audiences. ‘Usually I find the 
theatre is where I get the most kick 
from whatever play I’m doing. I really 
enjoy the feedback from the audience 
and the effect you're having, whether 
you're making them laugh or making 
them cry or making them sad. There is 
an indefinable atmosphere. But 
television has its own rewards. The 
technique is different. Although it’s 
impersonal because there’s just a 
camera on you. I enjoy doing radio a 
lot. Oh, you must do your homework, 
of course, and you must phrase 
everything up but you don’t actually 
have that donkey work of learning 
those lines—the chore part of going 


down that script and getting them into 
your head.” 

There were rewards in doing Doctor 
Who even though there was no audi- 


ence present. “In many ways Doctor 
Who was a family show. Jon would 


take new people and make them feel at 
home straight away and there was a 
tremendous sense of family closeness. I 
wish I could remember as many of the 
jokes we did on the set as Jon does. 
They were always trying to corpse me, 
but they didn’t succeed. I corpsed 
them. In “Inferno”, when I played an 
SS type with a black eyepatch, they all 
came into the room with black eye- 
patches on too. I just went on with the 
dialogue and went on and one by one 
they broke up and Jon said ‘Oh, you 
are wicked’.” 

He found playing the Brigadier with 
the different Doctors a challenge to his 
concept of the character and his own 
acting techniques. “My own style of 
acting is to first of all see what the 
other people are going to do—especial- 
ly the Doctors—and then I stand back 
and give to them, I adjust my style ac- 
cording to what their particular way of 
playing the Doctor is. I like to be 
flexible and see what the other people 
are going to do and blend in accord- 
ingly—but still keeping my own 
character. That’s why my character 
didn’t change so much going from one 
Doctor to another. As long as my 
character is the same, it’s not going to 
have too much effect on me what way 
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the Doctor's played. There’s a side 
relationship between the Doctor and 
the Brigadier—sort of like Sherlock 
Holmes and Watson, the Scientific 
Man and the Military Man.” 

When Jon Pertwee announced that he 
would be leaving, he knew that the 
show would be changed in other ways 
as well. “It was fairly obvious right 
from the beginning that UNIT was 
going to be phased out when Tom took 
over. I thought that the last one—“The 
Terror of the Zygons” might be the end 
as far as the Brigadier was concerned 
but there were still people who were 
writing to me. Then of course they 
began to show the episodes in America 
in 1980. Terrance Dicks came back 
from a convention in California and 
said ‘Brig, you're very big in L.A. at 
the moment.’ Then I got invited to a 
convention in Fort Lauderdale and I’ve 
been asked to conventions in England 
every year.” People would ask him 
about bringing the Brigadier back and 
he quickly developed a standard reply, 
saying “Well, I don’t know, you're 
going to have to ask the BBC or the 
Producer.” 

It would seem that one Producer was 
asked about it—“And then last year 
John Nathan-Turner got the idea that 
the Brigadier could come back—al- 
though not UNIT, but the Brigadier as 
a retired soldier who's now a 
schoolmaster. And then, of course, I’m 
in the ‘Five Doctors’. Well, everyone's 
in that one, all the monsters all the old 





(Left) Nicholas Courtney at the UNIT Irregular Party at the 20th Anniver- 


sary Con in Chicago, 1983. ©Jean Airey. (Below) Eric Hoffman (a 
Doctor Who expert) delivers a “punch” line as Nicholas Courtney 
laughs in anticipation at the UNIT Irregular Party. ©Jean Airey 





companions and that was great being 
in that. A great spirit, a lot of laughter. 
I think it’s going to be very, very 
good.” 

In “Mawdryn Undead”, he plays the 
Brigadier in two time periods, 1977 and 
1983. It was, he admits, something of a 
challenge. “The changes in Mawdryn 
were not a lot in 6 years at the Brig’s 
age, so it was rather hard. His charac- 
ter didn’t change—they weren't two 
distinct parts, so it was very subtle. It 
was quite tricky but I was conscious at 
the time of which one I was playing. I 
think that Mawdryn was the most out- 
of-order episode I can ever remember 
shooting. I would do one Brigadier one 
day and then another the other. One: 
has to be careful about losing the con- 


tinuity when shooting out of order. As 
long as you concentrate on when and 
where in the story you'll be all right.” 

Does he ever regret his choice of 
career? “I have very few regrets about 
my own life. I've no regrets on choosing 
acting as a career. Oh, it has its ups 
and downs and little security. There 
are certain disadvantages, but still 
tremendous advantages when you're 
working and you're enjoying what 
you're doing. Just to be able to survive, 
that’s all I ask.” 

He’d like to be able to do more 
classical parts. “I’ve always basically 
thought I was a classical actor, but I’ve 
done very little. I'd like to do 
Shakespeare—Othello—it's just a part 
that’s always appealed to me. I'm 
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adapting some writings my father did 
about when he was in Russia in 1913 
when he was a tutor to the Royal 
Family. I'm adapting those and reading 
them on radio. Beyond that I don’t 
know—whatever comes.” 

Writing for Doctor Who? “No, not 
that, but I want to write a historical 
novel about 19th century Europe 
someday.” 

He’s scheduled for another meeting, 
having had very little time to rest since 
the convention has started, but he sits 
quietly for a moment, and then leans 
forward. The summary, recapitulation, 
what he wants the fans to know. 


“It's wonderful to have had a part for 
so long and still be around in it, and: 
enjoying it, and never getting tired of 
it. Because I don’t get tired of the 
Brigadier at all!” 


Nicholas Courtney ©Jean Airey 
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By Brian M. Clarke 


From its first broadcast on July 18th, 
1953 until its fourth and final series in 
late 1979, Quatermass has created one 
of the most enduring characters on 
television. The impact made by the 
four stories is such that it is unlikely to 
ever be surpassed. 

The four stories were written by the 
British Rod Serling, Nigel Kneale. 
Mostly broadcast in the 1950s, the 
series was picked up again in 1979 with 
Quatermass (theatrically released as 
The Quatermass Conclusion). 

The Quatermass Experiment (1953) 
concerns—as do all of the stories—the 
invasion of human society by alien in- 
telligences. Although Kneale uses the 
same basic plot for each of his stories, 
he is a talented enough writer to craft 
markedly different results. Much of 
this is possibly attributed to Kneale’s 
producer for the first three stories, 
Rudolph Cartier, who also possessed 
his zest for quality fiction. In this first 
story, a space flight has gone wrong. A 
planned experimental flight around the 
Earth has taken the craft, for some 
unexplained reason, out into space on 
a 57 day long eliptical orbit, which 
eventually brings the ship crashing 
back to Earth. Strangely, though three 
astronauts took off in the escape-proof 
craft, only one remains alive.... 

As the highly verbal script develops 
(at this point, TV was a new medium, 
and scripting was still based on the 
guide-lines worked out for radio 
broadcasts) we learn that all three 
astronauts have been killed by a 
powerful and malevolent alien source, 
and that the apparent survivor, Victor 
Carroon (Duncan Lamont), is really a 
composite being under control of the 
aliens who intercepted the ship. In a 
climax that might seem pedestrian by 
today’s standards, Professor Bernard 
Quatermass (Reginald Tate) literally 
talks the menace to death! 

Carroon had by now begun to 
decompose and crumble away. The 





©Euston Films 


alien force within him is using his flesh 
to mutate into a terrifying, unearthly 


creature. Somewhere inside this 
developing octopoid, beneath its 
heaving, slimy bulk, is the con- 


sciousness of the three astronauts. 
Risking his life, Quatermass enters 
Westminster Abbey where the creature 
is hiding during this, its most 
vulnerable state. Getting close to the 
creature, he makes contact with the 
men: 


“You will overcome this evil. 
Without you it cartnot’ exist on the 
Earth... It can only know by means of 
your knowledge... understand through 
your understanding. It can exist only 
through your submission. Victor 
Carroon, Ludwig _— Reichenheim, 
Charles Green... you are resisting this 
thing. Now go further... go further! 
With all your power and mine joined 
to yours... you must dissever it... send 
it out of earthly existence! You... as 
men... must die!” 


QUATERMASS 


--ionnennesneeaacateiannnainaanaemanbata 
Quatermass, the fourth in the series, starred John Mills as an older Quatermass 


Thus urged on, they slowly gain con- 
trol of the creature and self-destruct. 
The epilog to the series has Quatermass 
and others looking up into the inky 
night sky—now a cliched image, but at 
the time it spoke of new hope and age- 
old fears. It was perhaps the perfect 
symbol of the series. 

The Quatermass Experiment had, 
like most British TV shows of the 
1950s, been filmed live. Sadly, the film 
for the series no longer exists; this 
meant that the epoch-making show 
was broadcast only the one time, com- 
plete with all of the errors of mistiming 
and fumbling lines. 

The basic theme of Quatermass was 
xenophobia. Written in an era of in- 
creasing hostilities in the world—the 
Korean War, the impending Suez 
Crisis—it reflected the changing con- 
sciousness of the West, and especially 
Britain, as she recognised that the Em- 
pire was finally gone, and she recon- 
ciled herself to a new role as a satellite 
state. Missiles and bombs had made 
her vulnerable for the first time since 
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1066, and the fear of invasion was 
everywhere. 

Hammer Films bought the rights from 
the BBC to adapt the series to the big 
screen, and in 1955 they released The 
Quatermass Xperiment (the “X” being 
deliberate to show that it was 
horrifying). This was released in the 
U.S. as The Creeping Unknown, since 
the Quatermass name was unknown to 
the U.S. audiences. Tate was con- 
sidered unsuitable for the film role, and 
was replaced by Brian Donlevy, a 
Hollywood actor of many films, but no 
star. (He had appeared in Destry Rides 
Again (1939) and Kiss Of Death (1947), 
for example, and would later be in 
Curse Of The Fly (1965).) A lot of the 
plot had to be jettisoned for the movie, 
but we were left with a good deal of the 
pathos of the astronaut who is 
mutating into the alien creature. In a 
scene taken from Frankenstein, there is 
a child in danger, and the poor 
astronaut holds up his changing hand 
in silent agony. At the end of the 
movie, the creature is electrocuted in 
the Abbey instead of talked to death. 
The film was a healthy success, netting 
over half a million dollars profit for 
Hammer—a good take in 1955. 

It was quickly obvious that the movie 
was an international success, and the 
TV series had generated good response. 
In very serious tones, radio and TV 


chat shows would have in-depth 
discussion on the merits and 
possibilities of its premise and 


execution. The daily newspapers con- 
tained warnings about its horrific con- 


©Hammer Films 


The Quatermass Xperiment after Carroon 
(Richard Wordsworth) mutates... 
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Quatermass And The Pit Quatermass (Andrew Keir) and Roney (James Donald) uncover a Martian. Seen in U.S. as Five Mil- 
lion Years To Earth it proved the most popular of the Hammer Quatermass movies 


tent. The BBC gave Kneale and Cartier 
the go-ahead for a sequel, with almost 
full control over every aspect except 
the budget. There was one small 
problem though: during the time that 
the show was off the air, Reginald Tate 
had died. There must have been some 
concern about the public accepting a 
different actor in the lead, but to the 
lasting credit of all involved they con- 
tinued with the project. After all, the 
film had worked very well without 
Tate. They believed that if the sequel 
were intelligent and well executed it 
would retain its national interest. 
Ignoring all attempts at visual con- 
tinuity, John Robinson was hired as the 
new lead role. Robinson was a talented 
stage actor, with experience in movies 
as tough men (eg. The Scarab Murder 
Case (1936) and Hammer The Toff 
(1951)). With a new actor in the lead, 
there seemed to be at least three 
meanings to the title of Quatermass II. 
Officially, the title referred to the 
second experimental spaceship 
featured in the story. This was what 
Hitchcock called a “macduffy”—sim- 
ply a plot device to introduce the alien 
presence. Working on the rocket, 
Quatermass learns of a_ strange 
building near London which is sup- 
posed to be a food processing plant (it 
was in reality a Shell Oil Refinery!). 
The plant is really under the control of 
aliens who are making plans to subdue 


the Earth. Quatermass is brought into 
the story when it is reported that silver, 
dart-like objects are falling to Earth 
near the mysterious plant (after all, he 
is the British expert on rockets). As the 
story unfolds, we learn that the silver 
darts have the power to take over any 
humans that come near, and that by 
this method the aliens are preparing the 
way for total conquest of the planet. 
Already many important people are 
being controlled by the creatures. 

When Quatermass finally gets inside 
the plant, he discovers that it is being 
used as a breeding ground for the 
maturing aliens. Massive vats are filled 
with undulating biological sludge: the 
primitive form of the developing 
creatures. If they are not stopped in 
time, the Earth will be dominated by 
these monsters and all human life will 
be crushed. Frantically Quatermass 
tries to find some way of stopping 
them, and discovers a quantity of 
poison gas. The deadly gas soon puts 
an end to the creatures, and once again 
the Earth is saved. 

Unlike the film version (U.S. title 
Enemy From Space (1955)), the TV 
version actually has the professor 
taking off in the experimental rocket 
ship to make sure that the aliens will 
never again come back to Earth. On 
TV, the basically optimistic at- 
mosphere of the first story became 
subdued and hesitant in the sequel. The 
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Whitehall bureaucracy is depicted as a 
shadowy, elitist, self-interested 
machine, which tries in vain to keep 
Quatermass out of what it considers to 
be none of his business. 

The film version, again from Ham- 
mer, had more continuity, as Brian 
Donlevy once again played the 
professor. Its timing, as far as release 
dates went, was a bit off. In Britain, 
too many people had already seen the 
TV version (this time it had been taped 
and repeated), so that the domestic 
market for the movie wasn’t too 
strong. Internationally, it just missed 
the apex of the 1950s sf boom, and the 
disappointing box-office returns made 
a third film very improbable, at least 
for the time being. On the other hand, 
the BBC were most pleased with public 
reaction, and wanted more Quater- 
mass. 

It seemed, however, that the role of 
Quatermass was cursed. John Robin- 
son decided that he didn’t want to 
repeat his performance, having gone 
back to the theatre. The third actor to 
play the professor was chosen—Andre 
Morrell, a well-known face on TV in 
the 1950s, though he had also been in a 
number of films, including The Bridge 
On The River Kwai (1957). Of rather 
ironic interest, he also went on to ap- 
pear in a number of Hammer movies, 
including The Hound Of The Basker- 
villes (1959) and She (1965). 

Kneale’s invasion story this time con- 
tained some of his most imaginative 
plotting and visual devices ever. 
Quatermass And The Pit (1958) con- 
cerned an archaeological dig in Lon- 
don. (In the Hammer version, this 
became an extension to the Londer Un- 
derground system, which lost much of 
the symbolism of the Kneale script, 


with man literally “digging” back in. 


time.) Workers find what looks like an 
old bomb from World War Two, but 
on closer examination this turns out to 
be a ship from outer space. When 
Quatermass (as the rocket expert 
again) is called in to comment on the 
find, he discovers that the ship is five 
million years old! (Hence the release 
title in the U.S. of the Hammer film— 
Five Million Years To Earth.) Back in 
that dimness of time a Martian craft 
crashed on our world and, we learn 
later, has been emitting a steady 


psychic signal ever since. The signal 
has caused the surrounding area to 
become depopulated as the people 
began to report ghosts, goblins and 
strange lights. (Even the street is called 
Hob’s Lane, from an old name for the 
devil.) 

Now the craft had been unearthed. Its 
power seeped out and eventually took 
shape in the form of the mythological 
devil, raising above the grimy London 
skyline. As this lumbering power source 
begins to concentrate its energy, it 
seems that all of London is doomed. 
We are descendants of the humanoids 
that the Martians bred for psychic 
powers. Also in-bred was a deep- 
rooted hatred for the different, the 
unlike. The psychic powers and deep 
hatred had resulted in the annihalation 
of our ancient masters and now the 
same power could be turned on the 
human race, destroying _ itself. 
Quatermass realises that the thing's 
power is electrically based, and he 
short-circuits it using a nearby crane. 
The energy is dissipated, and the 
menace over. 


“If another of these things should 
ever be found, we are armed with 
knowledge. But we also have 
knowledge of ourselves... of the an- 
cient, destructive urges in us, that grow 
more deadly as our populations ap- 
proach in size and complexity those of 
ancient Mars. Every war crisis, witch- 
hunt, race riot and purge... is a remin- 
der and a warning. (He pauses) We are 
the Martians. If we cannot control the 
inheritance within us...this will be their 
second dead planet!” 


This six part story provided an 
almost perfect blend of occult and sf 
images. Kneale purposely understated 
much of the plot, leaving the viewer to 
fill in many of the narrative “gaps”. It 
was the first real sf serial to be full of 
subliminal references and visual clues, 
which makes it one of the few serials 
that becomes more complex with each 
repeated viewing (to help this, the BBC 
repeated the show over the Christmas 
of 1959 in two 90 minute segments). 
Most of the references were retained in 
the Hammer version, as Kneale adap- 
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Quatermass And The Pit shows the true Martians. Notice the three legs. 
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Quatermass and the Pit has Quatermass (Andre Morrell) discuss the capsule with Breen (Anthony Bushnell) and Potter (John 
Stratten) BBC copyright. 


ted it himself. 

Despite the start of the sf boom as a 
creature cult, the BBC ignored the 
possibility of further stories, and 
nothing further happened on _ the 
Quatermass scene until the Hammer/ 
MGM movie of Quatermass And The 
Pit in 1968. The superb story was 
retained, and in the short time allowed, 
the film seemed almost more 
claustrophobic. Brian Donlevy was not 
cast as the professor for this film, but 
Andrew Keir did an excellent job as a 
bearded Quatermass. He was one of 
the Hammer stable of actors, having 
appeared in Pirates Of Blood River 
(1960) and Dracula, Prince of Darkness 
(1965), as well as Daleks Invasion Earth, 
2150 AD (1966). The film, the first 
color Quatermass, worked best of the 
three (it was the only one that Kneale 
actually liked), and bears up to watch- 
ing even nowadays, in the post-Star 
Wars era. 

Although the Hammer film did make 
a profit, it seemed almost too obvious 
to many that the heyday of Quater- 
mass was over. Nigel Kneale went on 
to write several excellent science fact 
shows, such as The Gene Machine, The 
Violent Universe and The Weather 
Machine, as well as sf oriented plays 
such as The Year Of The Sex Olympics 
and The Stone Tape. But he still felt 
that Quatermass deserved another 
chance. In the mid-70s, he talked the 
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BBC into taking another gamble with 
the character. By this time, however, 
inflation was squeezing budgets at the 
BBC, and the designs for the show 
were no sooner finished than it became 
obvious that they simply could not 
finance the series. Quatermass IV was 
cancelled. 

Kneale, however, was not prepared 
to take no for an answer. He tried to 
get the BBC to change their minds, but 
without success. There was only one 
thing left to try, and that was to go 
with the property to one of the in- 
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In the filmed version of Quatermass And The Pit Andrew Keir appeared as 


dependent channels. This was un- 
precedented in British broadcasting, 
but Thames Television agreed to take 
on the project, which they passed on to 
a film unit, Euston Films. They would 
do the actual filming and editing, and 
producer for the show was none other 
than Verity Lambert, who had been the 
very first producer on Doctor Who at 
the BBC. The budget was fixed at one 
million pounds, massive for a TV 
serial, and the format was expanded to 
four 60 minute episodes. However, it 
would be filmed in two parts, as it 
would be released theatrically as well 
as on TV. Kneale had the unenviable 
job of writing four hours of script that 
could be cut to 90 minutes without 
losing anything important! To give the 
show a strong image, veteran actor 
John Mills (father of Hayley and Juliet) 
was chosen for the role. 


This time the Earth was being in- 
vaded by a psychic force of immense 
power. As the story begins, much of 
society is in ruins as gangs roam the 
garbage-filled streets of once-busy 
cities, a new youth cult is taking over 
the world as the Planet People spread 
the philosophy of the Ringstone. 
Quatermass is now an old, frail man, 
but still one of the finest intellects on 
the planet. As he investigates the 
origins of the mass insanity which is 
gripping everyone, he realises that once 
again he is the only one standing 
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Eas af 
Quatermass, here examining a Martian. 


between freedom and slavery. In an 
explosive climax we learn that one of 
the mystic stone rings featured in the 
story is to become the focal point of the 
evil power source. The professor is 
able to convince the remaining 
authorities to nuclear blast the zone 
and thus prevent the coming together 
of the force. 

It was a great story! It did, however, 
appear on British TV straight after a 
six-week long strike, without any 
publicity. The viewing figures were 
low, very low. So far, it has not been 
repeated, and although the series has 
sold quite well around the world, even 
going into a healthy profit—there are 
no plans for further stories (of course, 
since Quatermass was killed at the end, 
this would be difficult, anyway). 

Without a doubt, Quatermass had its 
influence on British TV science fiction. 
Without the paving of the way via 
Quatermass, it’s interesting to wonder 
how far Doctor Who would have got- 
ten. The show has borrowed heavily at 
times from those earlier serials, the 
stories of the first true adventurer in sf 
on British television. 


THE SCARLET CAPSULE 
QUATERMASS 412? 


Where brave men fear to tread, The 
Goons leap in, grinning from ear to 
ear. The Goons (Peter Sellers, Harry 
Secombe and Spike Milligan) never 
saw anything as sacred and beyond 
poking fun at, so it was with no real 
surprise that the world was treated to 
The Scarlet Capsule a complete and ut- 
ter send-up of Quatermass And The 
Pit. 

The plot-is simple (very simple): 
when workmen dig up a skull, ‘they 
realise that this is a job for the Ministry 
of Certain Things. Henry Crun and 
Minnie Bannister arrive and recon- 
struct a prehistoric Irish Stew from the 
wreckage. They are aided in their work 
by Professor Ned Quartermess—“son 
of a scientist and daughter of darkness, 
two for the price of one”. 


QUATERMESS: As they dug, the 


thing took shape, twenty foot long. 
Red, as large as an engine boiler, with 
an entrance on the side, and a sealed 
compartment in the front. 








Dr. Roney (James Donald) confronts the spectre of a Martian in 
Quatermass and the Pit. 


MINNIE: Oh dear, oh dear. 

HENRY: I don't like the look of it. 
QUARTERMESS: We can't change it 
now, it's the only one we've got. 


Strange things start happening about 
this Scarlet Capsule, and when they try 
to break in, things get even worse— 
Eccles, the real Goon of the bunch, is 
their scientific advisor.... 

The whole thing was very silly, very 
funny and very close to the original. 
Perhaps the English accents are a little 
hard to follow, but anyone who en- 
joyed the TV or film version should 
really listen to the way that the Goons 
massacre the script.... 


CREDITS 


The Goon Show #255 (9th Series, #14) 

First transmitted: 2nd February, 1959 

Written by Spike Milligan 

Produced by John Browell 

Starring: Peter Sellers, Spike Milligan, 
Harry Secombe 

With: Wallace Greenslade, Andrew 
Timothy, Max Geldray, The Ray El- 
lington Quartet 

Orchestra Conducted by Wally Scott 


Script is included in More Goon 
Show Scripts by Spike Milligan 
(foreword by Prince Charles), the 
Woburn Press (1973); Sphere Books 
(1974). 

A slightly abridged version of the 
show (minus the songs) is available on: 
The Best Of The Goon Show #2 
(Parlophone Records) PMC 1129. 
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MICHAEL KEATING—VILLA 


‘Vila lives—he was only stoned!” 
reads the latest Abel-Label to circulate 
in Blake's 7 fandom, It just about cap- 
tures the feelings of most fans of the 
would-be inventor of the eighth deadly 
sin. For, while Avon was the sort of 
person we would all like to be—charis- 
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matic, brilliant, always three steps 
ahead—Vila was very much the person 
we really are—average-looking, weak- 
willed, but still able to come up trumps 
when necessary. 

And Avon needed him. Fan fiction, 
picking up from the point where the 


i 


By Wendy Graham 


BBC killed off all of the stars of Blake's 
7 in a much-criticised final episode, in- 
variably has Vila survive the massacre 
at Gauda Prima. 

I first met Michael Keating when he 
was at a theatre in my home town, ap- 
pearing in a British political comedy 


called Anyone For Denis, about the life 
of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
and her husband. I was assigned the 
job of reviewing the play for the local 
newspaper, and jumped at the chance 
of meeting my favorite actor from 
Blake's 7. 

It was then that I realised what a fine 
actor Michael is. Many actors tend to 
play similar parts all of the time. But in 
the one play, there was Michael as two 
totally different people; the crusty, 
lushy major Jump, drinking com- 
panion of Denis Thatcher, and Mon- 
sieur Chambertain, the suave, French- 
man who tries to seduce Margaret 
Thatcher! 

His skill was such that a colleague 
who was with me, and who had watched 
Blake's 7 far more than I, failed to 
recognise him. Chatting after the 
show, I persuaded Michael to attend 
the next meeting of the local science fic- 
tion club, which he did, much to the 
delight of the members. 


AMERICAN FAN CLUBS 


“IT went up to Edinburgh recently,” he 
told me, “and while I was looking 
round the castle an Australian came 
over. Blake's 7 had just been repeated 
over there, and he recognised me. 

“I love being recognised. It’s wonder- 
ful for the ego. But, strangely, I seem 
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Michael Keating (Bottom Left) played Vila in Blake's 7. ©BBC 








Michael Keating 


' 


to be spotted much more in the North 
than in the South. It seems that nor- 
thern people are much more interested 
in science fiction than southerners. 

“No, I don’t mind being stopped—as 
long as they don’t throw something! 
And, no, I don’t think the fans are 
mad as hatters, either. 

“I’m amazed at the popularity of 
Blake's 7,” he admitted. “I've even been 
invited to a convention in Florida. It's 
amazing that they should invite me— 
Blake hasn't even been shown in 
America, but I hear there are already 
fan clubs. I’ve been told that I’ve also 
been invited to a convention in 
Australia next year, though I've not 
heard officially. I'd love to go back 
there. (He spent part of his childhood 
Down Under.) I enjoy going to cons. I 
think they‘re marvellous things, great 
fun. It seems like Blake fandom is 
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growing, not dying. But, though it’s 
sad, I really don’t think there will be 
any more Blake made for TV. It’s been 
left too long now, and we're none of us 
getting any younger. But a movie 
might be possible—if someone wanted 
to make it. 

“But maybe there will be a spin-off 
with Paul (Darrow—who plays Avon) 
and Jackie (Pearce, who plays Ser- 
valan). After all, Avon and Servalan 
didn’t die!” 


TOTALLY WRONG TIMING 


“The last scene | filmed wasn’t the 
death scene,” he said. “It was the one in 
the flier, on November 7th, 1981. Then 
we had a bit of a wrap party, we all felt 
a little sad, and the next day we were 
out of work. 

“Blake was going to be cancelled after 
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the third series, and it was only the 
fans’ letters which tipped the balance 
there. 

“T thought the last episode went too 
quickly, though. After 52 episodes and 
however many hours, bang, bang, 
bang—we were all dead in the last two 
minutes. And it was shown just days 
before Christmas. Totally wrong 
timing. Upset many people.” 

By contrast, the funniest moment for 
Michael in Blake's 7 came during the 
third series, with location work on 
“Moloch” when he had to take part ina 
fight. 

“Vere Lorimer was directing and, 
because he’s that sort of director, he 
grabbed me to show the whole crew 
exactly what sort of fight he wanted. 
Well, we slugged away, and then rolled 
over and over down this slope, 
through bushes and so forth. Then 
Vere bobbed up and told the stuntman 
that that was what he wanted. The 
stuntman thought for a minute and 
then told Vere he couldn’t possibly do 
it: it was much too dangerous... Vere 
was Nearly 60 then! 

“Of course, I would always be in- 
terested in doing other science fiction, 
though. I was always interested in sf— 
H.G. Wells and Jules Verne and the 
like—but it was my cousin, Alan, who 
lives in Canada now, who was the real 





Vila (Keating) was the only member of Blake's 7 to be in every episode. OBBC 





sf fan of the family. 

“But I really love the theatre. As an 
actor, I can be more in control of what 
I'm doing, and, of course, you get an 
immediate response.” 


A WOMANISER, DRUNKARD 
AND COWARD 


Michael describes himself as a jour- 
neyman actor who likes to play all 
sorts of roles. He was a Gold Medallist 
of his year at the Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama where he first con- 
centrated on more serious theatre, in- 
cluding Shakespeare. He was even a 
member of the National Theatre for a 
time. 

Keating’s favorite actors include Jack 
Lemmon, Paul Scofield, Albert Fin- 
ney, Lord Olivier, Jack Nicholson, 
Gareth Thomas and Paul Darrow (the 
last two being Blake and Avon respec- 
tively in the series). His hobbies in- 
clude dancing, cycling, walking and 
reading. He is also one of those lucky 
‘men who can count his work as his 
hobby as well. But it is Michael's 
catholic interest in knowledge of any 
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(L-R) David Jackson as Olag Gan, Paul Darrow as Avon, Jan Chappell as Cally, Gareth Thomas as Blake, Sally Knyvette as Jenna Stannis and Michael Keating as Vila in Blake's 7, OBBC 


sort which catches attention. He will 
listen eagerly to any expert, while at 
the same time sending himself up by 
telling long and totally credible stories 
about his times in the SAS or what a 
fellow professor told him at Oxford 
last week. 

We turned to Michael's best-known 
and loved role, Vila Restal. Most 
people condemn Vila as a womaniser, 
drunkard and coward, but Michael is 
quick to defend his alter-ego: 

“Vila was not a coward—he was just 
sensible. As for the drunkard and 
womaniser, what's wrong with a few 
drinks and a man’s eye for a pretty 
woman? Anyway, half the time Vila 
was only pretending to be drunk for 
one reason or another. Remember, 
Vila was the only one of them who 
definitely got the girl...”. 


STUMPED 


At one time Michael thought that if 
Vila had survived Guada Prima he 
would have gone off to find Kerril, but 
now he has changed his mind. “I think 
that while what they had was a genuine 





emotion, it was born of the time, place 
and situation, and would never have 
lasted.” 

Since appearing in Anyone For 
Denis, Michael did some work on 
teaching videos, appeared in a pan- 
tomime, and most recently spent time 
in London's West End appearing in two 
plays put on by a children’s theatre 
company. At present he is “resting”, 
with several TV and theatre roles in 
negotiation. 

Some fans of Michael Keating main- 
tain that it was Vila and not Avon or 
Blake who was the real leader of the 
group. For example, it was Vila who 
found Blake in the first episode and 
helped him to collect the others. And 
when even Avon was stumped for a 
way Out of a situation, it was always 
Vila who came up with something. For 
example, in the episodes ‘“Ultraworld”, 
“Terminal”, “Rescue” and “Blake”. 

When I told Michael of this theory his 
jaw dropped for a moment. He thought 
for a bit, and then said it wasn’t true. 
But then his smile made me wonder... 
and he was the only person to appear 
in every episode. 
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All photos ©ITC 
“When everyone is out to get you, 
paranoia just makes good sense.” 
—Johnny Fever 
WKRP IN CINCINATTI 


Although said in an American sitcom, 
this quote appears to reflect the 
attitude of The Prisoner. As Patrick 
McGoohan’s hold on the show 
tightened, The Village shifted from 
being a straightforward holding tank 
for sensitive operatives to the represen- 
tation of society as a whole. 

Society is out to destroy the in- 
dividual. The contests are rigged, the 
politics are a mass of fabricated lies 
and the elected officials have no 
power. Education and science are used 
to program instead of benefit the in- 
dividual. Even your own individualism 
can be turned against you. No one can 
be trusted. 

Yet the society represented by The 
Village is in awe of the rugged in- 
dividualism represented by The 
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Prisoner. Time after time they let 
Number 6 slip through their traps. It is 
impossible that with their advanced 
machinery and drugs they could not 
wring the valuable knowledge from 6. 
But they do not just want the infor- 
mation, they want 6's cooperation and 
approval. That is something that can- 
not be forced out of him. 

The Village has a love-hate relation- 
ship with Number 6. They court him 
almost as a lover yet he spurns them at 
ever turn. Visciousness ensues, a 
determination to break that which 
refuses to bend. 

The television audience is carefully 
guided to consider only the Prisoner's 
point of view. We are expected to ac- 
cept that he is right, that all the things 
being done to him are abominations to 


the human spirit. Everyone in the 


Village is wrong—and the few he con- 
tacts outside the Village are wrong. 
Only he is right and so everyone and 
everything is out to get him. The per- 





By Cynthia Broadwater 
fect example of paranoia. And we, the 
audience are forced to accept his point 
of view as it is the only one offered. 

Just as the Village attempted to mold 
reality to their advantage, McGoohan 
molded the series to represent his 
vision of the world. Yet is any question 
fairly settled when only one side is 
represented? Who would speak for the 
Village? 

A top agent suddenly, unexpectedly 
resigns. He is brought to a resort where 
every attempt is made for his comfort 
while he is being debriefed. A number 
is assigned to him to protect his iden- 
tity. When 6 refuses to cooperate the 
agency resorts .to the high-tech 
methods at their disposal, being ex- 
tremely careful not to harm the former 
agent. The security of his nation, 
perhaps the world, is at stake. They 
cannot afford to allow him to leave un- 
til he is debriefed. The Village does not 
wish to break or destroy the spirit that 
made 6 a top agent, after all he might 


choose to come out of retirement one 
day. Yet 6 fights them at every turn. 
He tries to incite other residents to 
rebellion, His every attempt to escape 
seems to be an indication of guilt. 
What is he afraid will be revealed if the 
truth comes to the surface? For the 
greater good of society, 6 must be 
forced to cooperate. 

Which view is true? The Prisoner's or 
The Village’s? Perhaps the answer lies 
in the middle. The individual must 
serve society. Yet society is made up 
of individuals. The renegades, the 
trouble-makers are often the yeast that 
causes civilization to rise—they also 
cause civilizations to fall. Taken to the 
extreme, self-interest can lead to rob- 
bery, murder and terrorism. Just as it is 
wrong for society to try to overrule an 
individual's right, it is just as wrong for 
an individual to overrule thousands of 
other individuals’ rights. 

In short... the individual is after me 
and so is society... is that paranoia? 


REGULAR CAST 

Patrick McGoohan............... Number 6 
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EPISODE IV 
FREE FOR ALL 


CAST 
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Number 6 answers the familiar telephone call from Num- 
ber 2. This time he refuses the summons to the green dome. 
Instead he suggests the mountain come to Mohammad. A 
second later Number 2 enters 6’s cottage, addressing him as 
Mohammad. Number 6 returns the favor, referring to 2 as 
Mount Everest. The relationship between this Number 2 and 
Number 6 is thus firmly established. They sharpen their 
verbal wit on each other. Number 2 is worried, an election is 
coming up for his position and he runs unopposed. 6 
requires little persuasion before he agrees to run. 

It is immediately obvious that this is what 2 hoped for. The 
arrangements for 6’s campaign have already been com- 
pleted. His face is plastered over large signs. He is assigned 
an enthusiastic driver, a new citizen of the village, Number 
58. There is one problem in that she can’t speak English. Still 
she manages to chauffeur him around. Number 6 has a run 
in with the press wherein he learns that they will print what 
they want to matter what he says. Nothing deters him, 
however. He plans to win the place held by Number 2 and 
release all the inhabitants of the Village. His ultimate 
freedom is the goal. p 

But Number 6 underestimates his enemies. He starts exer- 
cising his cutting wit too early. Invited to attend the last 
meeting of the current council, 6 begins reviling the council 
members, working himself up to a nearly insane pitch. 
While in this emotionally unstable condition he is sent to the 
Labor Exchange Manager and reprogrammed. They are 
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very careful not to damage the tissue. 

Now 6 spouts the Village philosophy and his campaign is 
picking up momentum. But at night he is driven to violent 
action as his subconscious rebels against the programming. 
He seeks escapes... and locates a cave used to make moon- 
shine. There he meets the current Number 2, also taking 
time away from the Village to indulge in a little alcoholic 
haze. Number 2 appears most sympathetic to 6's emotions 
right up to the time that 6 collapses, drugged. 

The reprogramming is reinforced and 6 appears to be a real 
company man. He wins the election and 2 escorts him and 
his driver, 58, to their new residence. Number 6 is disorien- 
ted but 58 is like a little girl in a candy shop, pushing buttons 
and clapping her hands in delight as screens come’to life, 
chairs pop up and down and the full extent of 2’s power 
comes to light. 

58's actions bring 6 out of his stupor. He begins turning off 
the defense and surveillence instruments and announces to 
the populace that they are free. But security guards are 
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coming in. Nonchalantly they beat him and lower him to a 
waiting stretcher. As he sinks he sees 58 standing there with 
the button declaring her Number 2 pinned to her jacket. She 
tells him, in English, that this is just one of the many ways 
they have available to break him. 

After they wheel 6 out the new Number 2 talks to the old 
Number 2 who is leaving. She assures him that everything 
worked as planned and 6 will come under control. 


RHEE REE KERR EEREREKKEKREREKEREKREERERKEERKKEKEEKKEEKEK 


Politics is often called a dirty business. This episode shows 
it at its dirtiest. The strong-minded reformer comes into con- 
flict with established party policy. They use him as a 
publicity gimmick, someone to rally the public around. 
Gradually they work to sway his beliefs to bring them in line 
with the goals the party has set. If he agrees with them the 
rebel becomes a fair haired boy, if not they pull the rug of 
power out from under him. 
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The transformation of the friendly and enthusiastic 58 to 
the coldly calculating new Number 2 is a chilling reminder 
that no one in the Village is to be trusted. This is the first 
time that overt violence was used on 6. He might fight to 
escape, the guardian white bubble might render him uncon- 
scious, but never had he been calmly held while men worked 
him over. 

The use of violence here is puzzling in the context of the 
series. The destruction of his hopes... the end of 6’s dream of 
escaping from the Village by becoming Number 2... should 
have been sufficient. The end of hope is often far more shat- 
tering than physical pain. In fact the pain may have served 
to divert 6’s thoughts from his failure. Pain would not break 
a top agent as 6 had been. The beating was an error in 
judgement on the Village's part and probably an attempt to 
add action to a basically cerebral script. 


EPISODE V 
THE SCHIZOID MAN 
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Gayaldamerony 2G aa eeiced Number 36 
David? Nettheim 45; 0.7.08 asl ee Doctor 
Pat keeritn Se iscsi lccetesgee cesses Nurse 
Gerry Crampton................ Ist Guardian 
Dinney Powell................... 2nd Guardian 
CREW 

Director..Pat Jackson (Patrick McGoohan) 
<a J8h? 2) an aNe te rk Terence Feely 
COO wert coe a recs tae Geoffrey Foot 


Sound. Editor... sss saisnes, Stanley Smith 











Number 6 and Number 24 are practicing a mind reading 
act for an upcoming Village activity. 24 is getting a number 
of the cards correct; she and 6 seem to have a real mental 
link. 

Number 6 goes to bed and when he wakes up he has a 
mustache, black hair and finds himself in a different room. 
Number 2 addresses him as Number 12 and explains that he 
has been brought to the Village to break Number 6, a real 
trouble maker. He is the exact image of 6 and his presence 
should make 6 doubt himself. To identify himself he is given 
the code name Gemini. 

He goes to his cottage and waits. In walks his exact 
duplicate. The only difference between them is the real 
Number 6 wears a black suit trimmed in white and the other 
wears a white suit trimmed in black. 

White 6 immediately challenges black 6. Black 6 is right- 
handed while white 6 is left-handed. One smokes cigars and 
the other cigarettes. White 6 offers to meet black 6 on the 
shooting range and outshoots him... then outfences him. 

Black 6 is convinced this is an elaborate plan to confuse 
him. He challenges white 6 to a méntal contest, using the 
tenuous link 6 and 24 experienced. 24 identifies the white 6 
as the real Number 6 and further proves her point by iden- 
tifying a mole on his wrist. Black 6 does not have that mole. 

Black 6 returns to a cottage and begins to have flashbacks. 
He remembers being trained with electric shocks to use his 
right hand instead of his left. He recalls his hair being dyed 
and styled and his taste in tobacco being changed by special 
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conditioning. Using a lamp he subjects himself to electrical 
shock reversing all the training. 

Black 6 attempts to escape using the code name Gemini, 
but learns that that was false as well. He escapes the guards 
and faces white 6. They do battle and now black 6 proves 
himself the better man. He learns the real code word is 
Schizoid Man. Both 6's go outside of the cottage and the 
white balloon guardian comes out to cross their path. Black 
6 gives the proper code word and the thing goes towards 
white 6. White 6 also gives the code word but panics and 
runs. The balloon thing kills him. 

Number 6 now dresses up as the white 6 and goes to Num- 
ber 2. There he reports that “Rover” killed Number 6. With 
his job finished the special agent Number 12 prepares to 
leave. Number 2 chats with him about his wife Susan. At the 
helicopter Number 24 takes a moment to talk to him, letting 
him gently know that she realizes he is the real Number 6, 
that she is sorry for having betrayed him in the past and that 
she would not do it again now that she has a second chance. 
Number 6 gets into the helicopter on his way to freedom. 
Just before the copter lifts off, 2 asks him to give his best to 
Susan. 6 agrees. The copter goes up and comes immediately 
back down. Number 2 greets him with the news that Susan 
has been dead for quite some time. 


REAR KREERKREEKERKERREKEREEKKERKEKEKEKKEKRREEKKEE 


The exact duplicate of a character is a favorite ploy of 
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movies and television shows. Alfalfa had a duplicate in one 
episode of the “Our Gang” series. Kirk had a duplicate in 
“The Enemy Within” story of Star Trek. Even Superman 
split in two in Superman III. The main difference in this 
story and the other examples is that McGoohan played exact- 
ly the same character. White 6 and black 6 were perfect 
matches in arrogance. Using this technique, the negative 
aspects of 6, his obnoxious, self-assured attitude, is shown 
in glaring light. 6 might be a man you would admire, but he 
is not one you would necessarily like. 

The white balloon guardian is given the name Rover in this 
episode. While Rover was shown capable of killing in the 
first episode, it had always been careful to render 6 uncon- 
scious. This lapse of Village policy appears to be a plot ploy. 
Number 6 would have had no chance to escape if the other 6 
had been allowed to live. 

Number 24 is an interesting study of a member of the 
Village. She sincerely likes Number 6 but must bow to the 
pressure of her masters. Given the opportunity to act covert- 
ly on 6's behalf, she does not hesitate. 

Finally, there is little reason for allowing the helicopter to 
go up carrying Number 6. As advanced as the technology is 
in the Village, surely there would have been some means of 
identifying which man this really was. The method of men- 
tioning a dead or imaginary person to a suspect is a trite 
ploy in spy novels and movies. Once Number 2 established 
that the survivor was indeed the real Number 6, the helicop- 
ter episode was unnecessary. Its only defense is the rush of 
hope and the rapid drop into despair it would create in 6. It 
also could have served to check on 24’s loyalty. 
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EPISODE VI 
THE GENERAL 


CAST 

Colin Gordon ..<...ce.<:sveuaerere: Number 2 
Jon Gastlesiecsiss ss scsnseseere res Number 12 
Petereiowell. 21. icacvenedasore sess Professor 
Betty McDowell.............. Professor's Wife 
Peter: Swanwick. 2.....cqessesiene=- Supervisor 
PUN ancitiie. 7 tren sts erent cae Announcer 
Conrad, Phillips?:..ci.ss..ageerssaees Doctor 
Michael Miller.................. Man In Buggy 
Keith: “Py ottiva cc). cvassennteeruecaees Waiter 
lan Fleming..Man In Cafe and 1st Top Hat 
Norman Mitchell ..o3.553.c.s.045¢ Mechanic 
Peter Bourne.......... Projection Operator 
George Leech......... First Corridor Guard 


Jackie Cooper.....Second Corridor Guard 


CREW 

DirectOravihces. se Peter Graham Scott 
Scripts. teeta ocrelpe ones Joshua Adam 
EditOriavores anccseeeeavaees John S. Smith 
SoundiBaitors tect jaseask scene oes Ken Rolls 


A new speed learning course in history is being offered to 
residents of the Village. The course is the brainchild of the 
General and taught by the Professor. Seconds before he is to 
go on the air, the Professor tries to make an escape. He is 
captured but he does drop a tape recording, warning the 
Village against the speed learning course. Number 6 
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discovers the recorder and hides it. Number 2 offers 6 his 
freedom for the recorder but 6 does not trust him. 

Number 6 watches the speed learning course and indeed 
does learn a great deal of history, but it is all from rote, a set 
answer to set questions. Number 12 tests him by asking him 
what a certain treaty was and he replies with when the 
treaty was signed. The question was not in his program- 
ming. 

Number 12 revolts against the Village’s policy and comes 
into league with Number 6. He provides 6 with the 
Professor's tape of warning in suitable form to be inserted 
into the speed learning. Number 6 drops in on the Professor 
and learns that he is being kept under special guard with a 
doctor in attendence. 

With the help of 12, Number 6 gets into the studio and 
almost succeeds in broadcasting the warning message. 
Number 2 recognizes him, however, and he is prevented 
from sending out the subversive tape. Number 6 is then in- 
troduced to the General, an advanced computer created by 
the Professor. The Professor has a love/hate relationship 
with his creation. They begin to feed information into the 
General to determine who assisted 6 in infiltrating the top 
secret broadcast studio. 6 stops them with a challenge. He 
claims to have a question that the General cannot answer. 
He types out four characters which are inserted into the 
General. The computer goes into overload and explodes, 
killing the Professor and Number 12. Number 2 asks 6 what 
question he asked. 6 claims it is the question that no man 
nor machine can answer. “W-H-Y-question mark.” The 
professor's wife is left alone to mourn. 


Sererrrr rr © Str rrrrr reefer eee ee ee TPT PPT he 


A computer would claim insufficient information and 
cease working on the problem. The general computer 
hysteria of the ‘60s is in fine evidence in this episode. The 
computer seeks to control man, prevent him from really 
learning by giving him information too easily. Man is meant 
to work and sweat for every bit of knowledge ob- 
tained—anything less is a loss of the human spirit. There 
was (and to some extent is today) a great deal of fear of the 
computer as the master instead of the servant. 

Today computers are all around us. They have invaded 








our work and home environment but quite often it is the 
children who are operating them because the adults have a 
deep seated prejudice and fear of them. We are comforted in 
thinking that a human being can outthink a computer... the 
human mind is the best computer created. Still, asking a 
computer an insoluable question such as “Why?” or “What 
is the meaning of life, the universe and everything?” or con- 
fusing it with convoluted logic, “Logic is a beautiful flower 
that smells bad.” are not tactics which work in reality. 

Subliminal suggestion is another worry of our time. Many 
stores now use it in their music systems. Warnings not to 
shoplift are repeated at an audio level we do not hear 
consciously —only our subconscious mind is affected. Some 
video tapes intersperse peaceful screen images so quickly 
that consciously the viewer cannot recognize them but un- 
consciously they help the person relax. Taken to the extreme 
this method could lead to a form of mind control. 

Colin Gordon reappears as Number 2. He is the only actor 
to play the part twice. However, it is not the same Number 
2. He last appeared in “A, B and C” wherein he played a 
nervous little man in constant terror for his job. In this 
episode he was supremely confident and in control. 


This is also the first episode in which Number 6 did not at- 
tempt to escape. In fact, he turned down the offer to trade 
the tape for his freedom. Admittedly he had every reason to 
doubt 2’s sincerity, but he did not even make the attempt to 
use the tape to his advantage in getting out of the Village. 
His concern was for the people of the Village being used by 
the General. It is the first time we have seen Number 6 truely 
concerned with something beyond himself. 

Number 12 is also a first. He had accepted the Village . 
policies enough to be in administration, yet his sympathies 
rested with Number 6. Unlike the other Villagers that 6 had 
dealt with, Number 12 proved reliable and apparently was 
working on his own and not as part of a plan of the Village. 

The human toll was also shown in this episode. The 
Professor’s wife had cooperated and urged him to cooperate 
in the hope of their ultimate freedom. These actions on her 
part resulted in the Professor's death and she is left alone to 
face that tragedy. While several people have died in the 
series, up to this point no one had cared enough to mourn 
them. The man would be mourned... he could not be 
replaced. The computer would not be mourned... but it 
could be replaced. 
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By John Peel 


The early 1960s on British television 
was an interesting time. Along with a 
host of American imported Westerns 
(classics all!) and American imported 
police shows (Highway Patrol, Perry 
Mason, 77 Sunset Strip...), we were 
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(Above) Emma Peel (Diana Rigg) in leather and trou- 
ble... (Right) Patrick MacNee as the stylish John 
Steed. Courtesy of ITC Entertainment, Ltd 


VENGERS 


treated to a series of superior produc- 
tions from British companies. No 
Westerns, of course, if one ignores 
Gerry Anderson’s puppet series Four 
Feather Falls (which Fantasy Empire 
won't do longer than necessary), but 
quite a lot of interesting police shows 
and its derivative, the secret agent 
show. 

The BBC, for example, had the 
superb series Maigret, starring Rupert 
Davies as the foreign investigator, with 
a neat Ron Grainer theme that ad- 
mirably caught the mood of the series 
—foggy streets, and Maigret smoking 
his pipe under a lamp. Then there was 
the almost immortal Dixon of Dock 
Green, which starred the late Jack 





Warner as George Dixon, ahomey sort 
of policeman who introduced each 
episode with a short tale and ended it 
with a moral, standing beneath a blue 
lamp (a sort of homage to the movie 


that introduced Dixon—The Blue 
Lamp (1950), an early Dirk Bogarde 
movie). ITV was more into straight ac- 
tion, and had their own shows that 
pulled in the masses—notable amongst 
which was Danger Man, _ starring 
Patrick McGoohan (shown in America 
as Secret Agent), a show that had its 
tongue firmly in its cheek for a good 
deal of the time, but which spawned 
the even more popular show, The 
Prisoner (with another Ron Grainer 
theme). There was Top Secret, which 


The Return Of The Cybernauts” The Avengers (Patrick MacNee and Diana Rigg) attempt to stop the killing machine that is 
throttling Peter Cushing. Courtesy of ITC Entertainment, Ltd 


starred William Franklyn as Peter 
Dallas, and which had a very popular 
theme, Sucu-Sucu; and then there was 
Police Surgeon. 

Police Surgeon was where it all began 
for The Avengers. It had starred Ian 
Hendry as Dr. Brent, and had been 
fairly successful. ABC TV (the English 
one, now ITV) wanted to follow it up, 
and asked its creator, Sydney 
Newman, to come up with something. 
Newman, a Canadian, was later to 
work for the BBC and with Donald 
Wilson was to create another show of 
historical importance—Doctor Who 
(you guessed it—another theme by 
Ron Grainer). What he decided to do 
for ABC was to take the idea of a 
police surgeon, this time Dr. David 
Keel, who would again be played by 
Ian Hendry, and to give him a side- 
kick, a mysterious agent called John 
Steed. To play the part of Steed, an ac- 
tor Newman had met in Canada was 
signed up—Patrick MacNee. Keel 
would get involved with a drug- 
smuggling gang, and his fiancee was to 
be killed by them, so he was to team up 
with MacNee to avenge her death— 
hence the title of the new show—The 
Avengers. 

Keel would be getting mixed up with 
crime during the rest of the first season, 
sometimes co-incidentally, sometimes 
as a result of an appeal from Steed. 
Keel was a kind, gentle, warm person 
and Steed was anything but. Callous, 








cynical and almost murderous, he was 
the dark side of the espionage world. 
He occasionally reported to a figure 
known as One-Ten (Douglas Muir), 
presumably his boss in the odd service 
that he works for. Steed was a snappy 
dresser, wearing suits and looking very 
out of place in the underworld, but he 
began very much as the secondary 
character to Jan Hendry’s Keel. Hendry 
was, after all, the star, and two of the 
stories didn’t feature Steed in them at 
all. 

The season was pretty successful. The 
26 episodes had featured stories from 
such writers as Brian Clemens (later to 
be far more prominent and one of the 
co-producers, as well as creator of The 
Professionals, and scriptwriter for The 
Golden Voyage of Sinbad); Terence 
Feeley, who would write some of the 
all-time best episodes; Dennis Spooner 
(perennial contributor to almost all 
good TV shows—see our interview in 
Fantasy Empire #4); Peter Ling (co- 
creator of the soap-opera Crossroads, 
and writer for Doctor Who's wierdest 
adventure, “The Mind Robber” 
(1968)); James Mitchell (creator of 
Callan and When The Boat Comes In, 
and under the pseudonym of James 
Munro, author of the John Craig 
thrillers); Bill Strutton (writer for Doc- 
tor Who's “The Web Planet’) and 
John Lucarotti (another Doctor Who 
writer of high merit and author of 
Operation Patch and The Ravelled 


Thread, amongst many fine credits). It 
was decided to return the show for a 
second season, but Ian Hendry wanted 
to leave. 

Rather than simply cancel the show, 
the decision was taken to change the 
format slightly, giving Steed the major 
role, as he had proven to be of almost 
irresistable appeal, and he would be 
given a new sidekick of his own—or, 
rather two of them. First and most 
popular was Mrs. Cathy Gale, played 
by Honor Blackman. According to TV 
legend, she came into her slinky leather 
look purely by accident—the scripts 
for the show had been written thinking 
that Keel would still be in it, and rather 
than rewrite the screenplays, they sim- 
ply had Honor fill the parts as written. 
To be practical, the leather look 
would help her through the stories. 
The kinky appearance of it appealed to 
a lot of viewers, and the look 
remained. Steed’s second assistant was 
Venus Smith, played by Julie Stevens, 
a cabaret singer who helped out from 
time to time. Not as popular as Cathy 
Gale, she was soon dropped from the 
stories, and Honor was the sole com- 
panion. 

Steed was mellowing a lot, and his 
Edwardian look was firmly 
established. No longer the hardened 
cynic, he turned out to be rather 
likeable, if somewhat eccentric. Cathy 
was an anthropologist by profession, 
who helped Steed when it was 
necessary, and she managed very well 
to defend herself by judo. With two 
characters like this, the programme 
managed to slip into what was its 
greatest asset—it never took itself very 
seriously. The writers and actors had a 
field day, spoofing other shows, 
movies and books, and the rule for the 
show seemed to be “thrill ‘em—but 
make ‘em laugh”. The formula worked 
extremely well, and almost everyone 
seemed to be watching it. A third 
season, with the cast as before, was 
also made. - 

“Steed is pretty much me,” MacNee 
said at the time. “I feel I’m satirizing 
my own class—hunting, shooting, 
fishing and Eaton.” He didn’t feel that 
the fame that the series had brought 
him was lasting. “The way I look at it 
is that I'm going in a temporary series 
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which is successful. But the operative 
word is ‘temporary’. At the moment 
we fulfill a precise popular need. But a 
series is the sweet kiss of death. I'll 
probably never find another job 
again.” Looking back, it is easy to see 
just how little MacNee realised the 
staying power of the show. If he never 
did get another job, he could almost 
have made it for the rest of his career 
on the one! 

After two seasons, Honor Blackman 
had had enough. The show was riding 
on a high of popularity, and she 
decided that it was definitely time to 
get out, and into a different image—the 
image being, ironically, another hard- 
hitting heroine, as Pussy Galore in the 
James Bond adventure Goldfinger 
(1964). (Being the show it was, The 
Avengers could hardly pass that up; 
Steed got a postcard from Mrs. Gale 
from Fort Knox in the following 
season...) The problem of replacing her 
was no easy one. The first actress ac- 
tually shot in the role of her successor, 
Emma Peel, was Elizabeth Shepherd, 
but she failed to be what the producers 
had in mind, so a filmed story with her 
in it was completely reshot with her 
replacement—a young Shakespearian 
actress, Diana Rigg. 

If Cathy Gale had been popular, 
Emma Peel became a cult-figure. In her 
ultra-modern dress with her un- 
deniable sex-appeal and her casual 
elegance, Emma won over millions of 
hearts. Like Cathy, she could well 
defend herself, with even more action 
sequences than Honor Blackman had 
had. Judo, karate, free-for-alls—any- 
thing and everything was thrown in. 
Very up to date (the Swinging Sixties!), 
she was a very feline character. 
Another widow, but of independent 
means, she seemed to be helping Steed 
simply for an antidote to boredom. 
The relationship with Steed was very 
gentle, and very, very friendly. The 
battlecry for them was Steed’s immor- 
tal line—"Mrs. Peel, we're needed!”, 
though little reference was made to 


their employers. 
Diana Rigg approached the role with 
cynicism, though enjoyment. Her 


Shakespearian background had suited 
her but “I decided to try and become 
commercial for a change,” she said. 
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of ITC Entertainment, Ltd. 


“The trouble with staying with a 
classical company is that you get 
known as a lady actress. No-one ever 
things of you—except for parts in long 
skirts and blank verse.” Mrs. Peel was 
a far cry from that—apart from 
modern clothing, she was to even wear 
the very daring Queen of Sin outfit in 
“A Touch of Brimstone” (a black corset 
and spiked collar...) and a dancing girl 
costume in “Honey For The Prince”. 
The series had a more direct and 
fascinating sex appeal with Emma Peel. 
The stories were more sf-oriented, 
with killer robots, man-eating plants, 
lasers, UFOs and so forth. They had 
become very slick, very professional 
and vastly entertaining. The show was 
certainly riding on a crest after the fifth 
season, and the sixth was inevitable, 
when the crunch came. Diana Rigg had 
had enough, and they were without 
Emma Peel. Rather than come up with 
simply another action girl, a rather 
more demure, though no less capable, 
role was created in Tara King. Tara 
was to be played by newcomer Linda 
Thorson. Diana Rigg went on to follow 
the road set by Honor Blackman, and 
starred in the James Bond feature On 
Her Majesty's Secret Service (1969) 
before moving into other roles. 
Another new aspect introduced in the 
sixth season was that of Steed’s boss; 
previously we had seen no-one after 
One-Ten who gave Steed and his com- 
panions orders, but this was to change, 


“The Positive-Negative Man” Cresswell (Ray McAnally) ties up Emma (Diana Rigg) as a highly lethal trap for Steed. Courtesy 


and the new boss was Mother. Being 
The Avengers, Mother was, of course, 
a man. Played by Patrick Newell, 
Mother was a crippled ex-agent now 
running the service, and would appear 
in a variety of odd locations, each time 
in a stranger and stranger office—the 
top floor of a bus, a gymnasium, a 
swimming pool... The humor became 
more pronounced, and it was felt that 
the new series was as viable as it could 
be, despite reservations held by some. 

The series was a disaster; Linda Thor- 
son was no Diana Rigg or Honor 
Blackman, and far too inexperienced at 
the time for the role. Mother came over 
as silly, and the entire season was 
totally forgettable to most viewers. Af- 
ter five years, the show ground to a 
halt, with a whimper, not a bang. 

And for years, that was it. It seemed 
1969 had been the grave of The 
Avengers. Oddly enough, the show 
was not yet dead, and it took a car 
commercial to revive it. The car, called. 
an Avenger, used the Laurie Johnson 
theme of the latter series (the first 
theme having been a jazz theme from 
Johnny Dankworth) as a background. 
This brought the series back to many, 
and a certain interest was shown in 
revamping it. Overtures from the French, 
where the show was syndicated and 
as popular as ever, finally settled into a 
contract, and the show was reborn in 
1976. 

The first main hurdle was getting 





(Above) “The Living Dead” Emma (Diana Rigg) attempts to settle the argument between Spencer 
(Vernon Dobtcheff) of SMOG (Scientific Measurement of SMOG (Scientific Measurement Of Ghosts) 
and Mandy (Pamela Ann Davy) of FOG (friends Of Ghosts). (Right) Patrick MacNee as the olde 


English charmer, John Steed. Courtesy of ITC Entertainment, Ltd 


Steed back, for without Patrick Mac- 
Nee there could be no show. MacNee 
proved to be agreeable and the rest of 
the show could start up again, after a 
seven year pause. Because of this, the 
title was changed to The New 
Avengers to reflect the changes. More 
modern than ever, Steed would be the 
chief, with two agents to do his work. 
First of all, there was the inevitable 
gorgeous girl, who was a side-kick in 
all senses of the word. Leggy Joanna 
Lumley was signed up for the role on 
the condition that she display her legs a 
lot and wear sexy clothing. She played 
Purdey, a hard-as-nails character with 
her feet as her main weapon, but with 
many other ways to defend herself. 
Aloof and reserved, she was the 
daughter of a bishop, of all things! The 
third member of the team was the 
strong-arm man, Mike Gambit, played 
by Gareth Hunt. Gambit was strong, 
resourceful and an invaluable help for 
an older Steed, who still played as ac- 
tive a role as possible. 

The theme was rewritten, the show 
made very British (its main selling 
point abroad) and The New Avengers 
was launched upon the world. Its suc- 
cess was jeopardised by bad 
distribution, and the fact that a lot of 


Brian 


the humor had _ vanished. 
Clemens felt that The Avengers had 
gone so far out that it was time to get 
serious again, an error of judgement as 
it turned out. The public expected off- 
beat humor from the show, and they 
didn’t get it until the final few stories 
(most notably “Gnaws”, written by 
Dennis Spooner, with giant rats in the 
sewers of London). A second season 
was shot, partly on location in 
Canada, but once again the series 
seemed to wind down. 

After the show, Joanna Lumley went 
on to the brilliant Sapphire & Steel 
with David McCallum; Gareth Hunt 
went onto coffee commercials and 
Patrick MacNee went to California, 
where he guested in a number of 
shows, including Battlestar Galactica 
and The Return Of The Man From 
UNCLE. Another series, in the shape of 
Gavilan did little to help his career. 
The projected Avengers movie never 
came off, and it looks as if the show 
may finally be dead, though certainly 
never forgotten. Reruns keep the show 
fresh to many people in many coun- 
tries, and it is fondly recalled by all. 

But with a show like The Avengers, 
you can never be too sure that it won’t 
come back in some way. A rather odd 





little record, Kinky Boots, by Honor 
Blackman and Patrick MacNee, 
originally recorded in 1964, has been 
rereleased recently, and is selling well. 
The show still runs happily in syn- 
dications and a new fan club, On 
Target (See our Summer Special for 
details) has been formed. Evidently, 
there is very great interest in the show 
still, so could this ever lead to a 
revitalised version, more faithful to the 
original? 


Recently released is The Avengers 
book by Dave Rogers, a compilation of 


-facts and stills from all 161 episodes of 


the original show. It’s absolutely 
superb, and not to be missed by any 
fan. Published in England by Michael 
Joseph and ITV Books, it is imported 
into the USA by Merrimack Book Cir- 
cle. 
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“Marco Polo” (L-R) Barbara Wright (Jacqueline Hill), The Doctor (William Hartnell), Susan Foreman (Carole Ann Ford) and lan Chesterton (William Russell) 


DOCTOR WHO UP CLOSE—The First Season sy.Jonn Peet 


In many ways it is very arguable that the first season of 
Doctor Who is still the best that the series has ever had. 
There was a freshness about the approach that allowed for 
anything to happen; there were no “old foes” to resurrect 
(though the worst of the foes was about to come into 
existence); there was, of course, very little continuity to 


follow. 

The guiding hands behind the first season knew precisely 
what they had in mind for the series. though this objective 
was to change when Verity Lambert, the Producer and 
David Whitaker, the script-writer, left at the start of the 
second season (Whitaker) and the end of the second season 
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The regeneration of Doctors 1-5. ©Mark Thomas 


(Lambert). Their stamp is firmly upon all of the work put in- 
to the show. 

Writers for the first season included two old friends of 
Whitaker's, Terry Nation and Dennis Spooner, both of 
whom had the same agent as he had. Terry Nation was 
known mostly for his comedy writing, especially for the late 
Tony Hancock. However, Nation.and Hancock had had a 
disagreement, leaving Nation free to take other writing 
chores. He never imagined that his first script for Doctor Who 
would be a success, much less generate one of the best- 
known screen villains in England—the Daleks. In fact, he 
killed off the Daleks in his first story, and had to get around 
that somehow for his second in the following season. 

Dennis Spooner was an independent writer, also mostly 
noted for humorous works. His script for the first season 
was the one with the most humor in it (as opposed to 
Nation’s deadly serious one), and he would take over as 
script editor when Whitaker left the series. Terry Nation 
went on to script edit The Persuaders with Tony Curtis and 
Roger Moore, whilst Dennis Spooner moved on to The 
Avengers and his own series with Monty Berman including 
Department S and Randall & Hopkirk (Deceased)/My Part- 
ner The Ghost (see the Dennis Spooner interview in Fantasy 
Empire #4). John Lucarotti moved in the reverse direction. 

Lucarotti is one of the most talented of all television 
writers. He has written for many of the best shows on 
television, including The Avengers. Later he would write his 
own serials, such as The Ravelled Thread and Operation 
Patch, but for this first Doctor Who season, he would con- 
tribute probably the best two single stories ever written for 
the show, both of them historical in setting. 

The final writer for the first season was a school-teacher 
called Peter R. Newman, who wrote in his spare time. Not 
terribly prolific as a result of this, he nonetheless turned out 
a number of solid stories, though “The Sensorites” was his 
only contribution to Doctor Who, 


SEASON ONE 
(23rd November, 1983—12th September, 1964) 


NOTE: There is some confusion as to the naming of the in- 
dividual stories for the early Hartnell years. This is because 
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the stories were never broadcast with an overall title, merely 
each episode title. As a result of this, the official BBC Enter- 
tainment listings credit each story by the title of the first 
episode. However, for this series I will be going by the titles 
on original scripts (which were collectively titled); the 
headings given in this series reflect the names given by the 
writers and production team to the various serials. It will 
thus occasionally vary from other “official” listings. 


CAST 

The Doctor William Hartnell 
Ian Chesterton William Russell 
Barbara Wright Jaqueline Hill 
Susan Foreman Carole Ann Ford 
CREW 

Producer Verity Lambert 
Associate Producer Mervyn Pinfield 
Script Editor David Whitaker 
Main Title Theme Ron Grainer 
Costume Supervisor Daphne Dare 





To many Hartnell was the best Doctor of all. ©BBC 


A) The Tribe Of Gum 
By Anthony Coburn 


(4) “An Unearthly Child” 11/23/63 
(2) “The Cave Of Skulls” 11/30/63 
(3) “The Forest Of Fear” 12/14/63 


CAST 

Kal Jeremy Young 
Za Derek Newark 
Hur Alethea Charlton 
Old Mother Eileen Way 
Horg Howard Lang 
CREW 

Incidental Music Norman Kay 
Production Assistant Douglas Camfield 
Designer Barry Newbery 
Director Waris Hussein 


The teacher's follow Susan home to “grandfather's house”. 
Once inside they find themselves in the super-sophisticated 
control room of a time and space machine that Susan has 
named tardis, from the words Time and Relative Dimension 
In Space. Ian refuses to believe. But the Doctor is afraid that 
the story of the existence of the Tardis will spread, so he sets 
the ship on a violent take-off, which shakes them up and 
knocks them unconscious... When they awaken, they are on 
a strange landscape, and someone is watching them. 

Ian still doesn’t believe that they have moved in time and 
space (the year indicator reads zero, which is clearly not 
right) until the Doctor opens the main doors and they step 
out onto a blasted plain. The Doctor walks off to take sam- 
ples, while Susan stares at the Tardis, amazed to see that it 
hasn't changed shape again. It is supposed to blend in with 
its environment, but the bad take-off from 1963 seems to 
have broken a few of the circuits. The Doctor, meanwhile, is 
examining their surroundings, trying to find out what year it 
is. He lights a meerschum pipe as he looks about. 

This action is noted by an amazed Kal, who waits his 
chance and then brains the Doctor, making off with his un- 
conscious captive. Ian, Barbara and Susan follow his trail 
into the caves. Kal is an outsider, whose tribe has perished 
in the Great Cold, and he has been taken in by the Tribe of 
Gum. The tribe is being led by Za, son of the Firemaker. But 
the tribe isn’t too happy with Za’s leadership, as he does not 
know his father’s secret of making fire. Kal is using this 
dissatisfaction to push for the removal of Za as leader and 
his own appointment to the post. He has been bringing back 
food for the old men, winning their support, but the key 
man is Horg. Horg’s daughter, Hur, wants to be Za’s mate, 
and she is very ambitious. Za’s mother, Old Mother, is a 
traditionalist, and distrusts fire. 

Arriving with the Doctor, Kal announces that he will make 
fire for them. Za is convinced this is impossible, and the 
Doctor is forced to bargain for his life. Unfortunately, he 
has lost his matches, and cannot do what Kal demands. Ian, 
Barbara and Susan arrive, and attempt a rescue that fails 
miserably. They are taken to the cave of skulls to await their 
fate. Here Ian finds a whole pile of skulls, all of which have 
had their bones cracked open by a ritual murder.... 

Old Mother is distrubed, and she agrees to free the 





“The Tribe of Gum” The Doctor pauses as the companions enter the Tardis and safety. OBBC 


prisoners so that they cannot make fire for the tribe. She 
shows them a way into the forest at night and tells them to 
leave. But Hur has seen her, and awakens Za. Za, 
questions Old Mother, then has to set out into the forest 
to bring back the strange “tribe” before they reach the “tree” 
that they came from. Hur and he track them fearfully 
through the night. Kal, too, has awakened, and when he 
learns what Old Mother has done, he kills her in a fit of 
temper. He then awakens the tribe and tells them that Za has 
slain her, and then gone off into the night with the strangers. 

The companions are lost in the forest, and almost over- 
taken by Za. But Za is attacked in the darkness by 
something that slashes open his chest. Barbara refuses to 
leave him to bleed to death, and the travellers render aid to 
Za and the suspicious Hur. The Doctor is annoyed, and 
picks up a stone, with which Ian is convinced the old man is 





. ‘a 
Jeremy Young as Za. OBBC 


going to kill the wounded savage so that they can be on their 
way. The Doctor denies it, but hardly convincingly. They 
head on towards the Tardis, but just as they see it, their way 
is blocked by the tribe and they are recaptured. 

Za cannot defend himself against the accusations of killing 
Old Mother, but the Doctor proves that Kal did the deed. 
Ian leads the tribe in driving out the killer, but the tribe still 
returns them to their prison in the skull cave. Here they 
decide that their only chance to escape is to make fire, which 
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“The Tribe of Gum”, lan, Susan, Barbara and the Doctor dash for the safety of the Tardis, 
pursued by the tribe. OBBC 


lan does by friction. Za has thought over what Ian has said 
about the tribe as a whole being stronger than any man, and 
realises that co-operation will ensure survival—if they can 
get fire. When he discovers that Ian has made fire, he still 
intends to keep the travellers. Kal returns, and he and Za 
fight until Za kills Kal with a heavy stone. 

Susan and Ian manage to come up with an escape plan. 
The tribe worships Orb, the sun, and intends to sacrifice the 
travellers. lan makes it look as if the god has taken his vic- 
tims a little early —they set up sticks of fire, and place four 
of the skulls from the cave over them. The flames through 
the eye sockets and teeth look suitably gruesome. Susan's 
scream as they hide themselves brings the tribe rushing in. 
Seeing the blazing skulls, they writhe and moan in fear, 
allowing the time travellers to slip out un-noticed. But when 
one of the skulls falls off a stick, Za realises that they have 
been tricked. Using fire, they can light the night, and they 
set off after the travellers, who are running feverishly back 
for the Tardis. They barely make it before the spears of the 


tribe thud against the battered shape, and the Tardis’ 


wheezes its way to safety. 

Within the Tardis, the four of them are talking. The Doc- 
tor admits that he cannot return the two teachers to 1963 
because he cannot fully control the ship. He will try, but 
cannot promise anything. When the ship lands, there is a 
white, dead-looking forest on the screen. What none of 
them notices is that the radiation counter is swinging over to 
the lethal range.... 


PK HRI III HI IIH I ISI III HSA IIIA SASS ITS ASIII KIKI RETR EKIEK 


The first story established the characters and situation. We 
were introduced to the conflict that would last throughout 
the season—the theme of the Doctor attempting, without 
much success, at controlling the Tardis. It is clear that he 
doesn’t really understand it—in the second episode, Susan 
points out that he has a book of key codes and operations 
for the ship; he cannot plot a course for it without knowing 
where and when they are; and in episode four he bluntly 
admits that he does not yet have complete control of the 
ship. When we first see the Tardis, the Doctor is attempting 
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to repair it, so clearly something has gone seriously wrong 
with it. The ship does have a fault locator (seen in the next 
story) but doesn’t always work too well. The chameleon cir- 
cuits clearly have broken on this first flight with the 
teachers, due to the hurried take-off, when Ian and the Doc- 
tor struggled. 

The personal relationships are just as flawed. Ian is hostile 
and suspicious, the Doctor is abrasive and very arrogant. 
The pair of them take an instant dislike to one another. Bar- 
bara and Susan both act as mediators to some degree, but it 
is clear that matters are very tense. 

The first flight is a symbolic one in many ways. In the 
junkyard, Ian and Barbara come across a dummy with its 
skull smashed, in exactly the same way that the human 
skulls are smashed in the cave of skulls. The first episode 
establishes the Doctor and Susan are as far advanced 
from us as the teachers are from the cavemen. It is a 
sobering thought. 

The tribe itself is treated realistically. They are not stupid, 
but they are untrained. Za is trying to make fire by rubbing 
bones with his hands—he can feel the heat, but he cannot 
make it leave the bones to enter the wood... The whole thing 
is very believable. 

In the Radio Times Tenth Anniversary Special Carole Ann 
Ford recalls wearing flea-ridden furs for this story, but they 
were actually only worn by the tribe; the story she is 
thinking of is “The Key Of Marinus”, where they wear the 
furs in “The Snows Of Terror” episode. 


B) The Daleks 
By Terry Nation 

(1) “The Dead Planet” 12/21/63 
(2) “The Survivors” 12/28/63 
(3) “The Escape” 1/4/64 
(4) “The Ambush” 1/11/64 
(5) “The Expedition” 1/18/64 
(6) “The Ordeal” 1/25/64 
(7) “The Rescue” 2/1/64 


CAST 
Alydon John Lee 
Ganatus Philip Bond 
Dyoni Virginia Wetherell 
Temmosus Alan Wheatley 
Elyon Gerald Curtis 
Kristas Johnathan Crane 
Antodus Marcus Hammond 
Other Thals Chris Browning 
Katie Cashfield 
Vez Delahunt 
Kevin Glenny 
Ruth Harrison 
Lesley Hill 
Steve Pokol 
Jeanette Rossini 
Eric Smith 
Dalek Voices Peter Hawkins 





David Graham 
Robert Jewell 

Kevin Manser 
Michael Summerton 
Gerald Taylor 

Peter Murphy 


Daleks 


CREW 


Production Assistant Norman Stewart 
Assistant Floor Manager Michael Ferguson 


Make-Up Supervisor Elizabeth Blattner 
Incidental Music Tristram Cary 
Designer (155, 7) Raymond Cusick 
Designer (6) Jeremy Davies 
Director (1, 2, 4, 5) Christopher Barry 
Director (3, 6, 7) Richard Martin 





e Doctor's favorite enemy. © 


The travellers step out into the bleak landscape of a 
petrified forest. Nothing moves, nothing lives; some great, 
searing heat has killed all life-forms. They find a flower that 
crumbles to dust, and some strange creature that died where 
it stood. This is another world, another galaxy. Something 
must have caused this devastation, but what? It is Susan 
who stumbles across the clue—in the distance she sees a city 
of spirals, domes and towers, all made of metal. The Doctor 
wants to investigate the city, but Ian refuses to allow him. 
The Doctor is the only one who can control the ship, and 
Ian will not allow him to walk into any danger. If anything 
happened to the Doctor, he and Barbara would be stranded. 

The Doctor reluctantly goes along with this, but when he 
attempts to leave in the Tardis, a harsh grating fills the air 
and the ship will not take off. There is a problem with one of 
the fluid links, but all it needs is a little mercury. There is 


none in the ship, but they should be able to get some in the 
city... Ian has his suspicious as to how the accident hap- 
pened, but has to agree. They are startled by what seems to 
be a knock on the Tardis, but a scan about the ship shows 
nothing. 

The next morning, as they prepare for the trip, they 
discover a small box of phials outside the Tardis. They leave 
it in the ship, so the Doctor can examine it later. Arriving at 
the city, they split up in their search. Inside the city the Doc- 
tor discovers a machine that monitors radiation—and he 
discovers that there is a lethal concentration in the air. They 
must make a speedy journey back to the Tardis. But Barbara 
cannot be found—she has been trapped in a descending 
elevator, and has already met the survivors in the city.... 

The city is controlled by the Daleks, who capture her three 
friends after paralysing Ian's legs. They are all imprisoned 
together, but the Daleks take the Doctor for interrogation. 
Here the Doctor learns that Skaro, this world, once 
flourished, but there was a neutron war centuries before. 
The Daleks evolved, and are forced to remain within protec- 
tive casings now, whilst the Thals seem to have developed 
some drug to survive. The Doctor realises that the box out- 
side the Tardis must have been a sample of the drugs left for 
them to use. When the Daleks hear this, they order that 
Susan must return to the Tardis for the drugs—perhaps they 
can use the drugs themselves to leave their casings and live a 
normal life once more. Though the casings are very useful, 
they cannot move off metal. Susan is the only one of the 
travellers fit enough to take the horrendous journey through 
the storm-lashed night back through the forest. 

She is certain that she is being watched, and something 
dark and scaly steps out to greet her—a beautifully-formed 
person called a Thal, dressed in a protective cloak against 
the rain. The Thals have evolved into a race of total 
pacifists, and managed to farm some parts of Skaro. But 
food is in short supply, and these Thals hoped to be able to 
talk their old enemies, the Daleks, into joining with them in 
an attempt to rebuild their world. Susan agrees to pass on 
the offer, and the Thal, Alydon gives her a second vial of the 
drugs. 

Returning to the city, the Daleks take one set of the drugs 





Susan and the Doctor seek a way to defeat the Daleks. OBBC 
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to test, and allow the travellers to be cured with the other. 
The Daleks agree to meet the Thals, and to offer them food; 
Susan writes a letter for the purpose of getting the Thals into 
the city, but then learns that it is a trap—the Daleks intend 
to eliminate the peaceful Thals. Horrified, Susan urges the 
others to escape. The Doctor realises that the Daleks are 
powered by static electricity from the flow, because the 
whole city is made of metal. They use the Thal ‘cloak 
as an insulator. When their next captor brings them food, 
they smear the sticky gloop over the Dalek’s eyestick and 
swing it onto the cloak. The Dalek dies. The Doctor and Ian 
remove the disgusting creature within the casing, and Ian 
gets in. Pretending to be a Dalek, he sets off with them to the 
nearest elevator. In their vacated room, a small claw 





The Doctor (William Hartnell) comes face with his greatest enemies for the first time, deep in 
the heart of the Dalek city. OBBC 


dis to depart. Unfortunately, the fluid link is still 
missing—the Daleks took it from the Doctor, and their only 
hope of getting off Skaro is to recover it from the city... 

lan tries to get the Thals to help them, and forces Alydon 
to fight when he “threatens” to take Dyoni, Alydon’s fian- 
cee, to the Daleks for experimentation. “So there is 
something you'll fight for,” lan exclaims. He convinces them 
that there are things worth fighting for—their lives for in- 
stance. The Daleks have a “dislike for the unlike”, which 
impells them to kill all other life. The Thals agree to help in a 
raid on the Dalek city. A frontal attack is too impractical, 
but Ian and Ganatus will lead a small raiding party around 
the Lake of Mutations and scale the Drammankin moun- 
tains behind the city to gain entrance. Barbara will go with 
them, whilst the Doctor and Susan will work on some way 
of blinding the Daleks’ electronic sensors to help them in the 
attack. 

Meanwhile the Daleks have discovered that the Thal drug 
does not work for them—they are too acclimatised to the 
radiation and deadly atmosphere. Since this is so, they will 
explode a further neutron bomb to increase the radiation to 
such a level that it will wipe out the Thals forever, and ren- 
der Skaro fit only for the Daleks. The small raiding party 
runs into trouble at the Lake of Mutations, when Elyon is 





“The Daleks” A very rare still showing the ending to episode one—Barbara (Jaqueline Hill) is 
menaced by a sucker stick in an elevator. The Dalek isn't shown because it wasn't built until the se- 
cond episode! ©BBC 


emerges from the cloak, and convulses as the Dalek creature 
finally dies.... 

At the elevator, their ruse is discovered. But they escape 
into a tower, where they see the Thals heading for the city, 
and the impending massacre. They manage to elude the 
Daleks long enough to get to the ambush site. Here Tem- 
mosus, the aged leader of the Thals, makes an impassioned 
speech for tolerance and understanding. Remorselessly, the 
Daleks advance... Ian leaps out and warns of the trap, but 
the Daleks gun down Temmosus. The other Thals and the 
travellers succeed in escaping back to the forest, where they yr < 
group and count their losses. They are depressed, but will (The Daleks confer. Unlike later stories, the Daleks in the ot crea it daatins ath cone ancdlor 
not fight. The travellers take their leave, ardenter the Tar- 2% ter very intelligent, hurt ae wacty! They aie Ot have ther tater Babe of chanting “ex- 


terminate”, either. ©BBC 
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sucked under the waters by some unseen swamp creature. 
Another member of the party, Antodus, dies when they try 
to cross a chasm within the mountains as they follow the 
Daleks’ power and water lines from the Lake into the city. 
The Doctor has another idea. He has gathered all of the 
mirrors that the Thal women use, and blinds the surveillance 
equipment with them, allowing another party to slip into 
the city undetected. Alydon leads this party, which meets up 
with Jan and Ganatus. A fierce battle begins to rage in the 
city, as the count-down to the exploding of the neutron 
bomb continues. But the Thals destroy the power source that 
lan’s group detected, and all of the electricity in the city dies. 
With the power loss, the Daleks also die. “Stop... our 
power... from wasting,” the leader grates. “Or it will be... 
end of the Daleks!” But the Doctor doesn’t know how, even 
if he wanted to. Ian finds the fluid link, and Susan tells the 





-_. * « 
(Above) “The Daleks” lan, Susan and the Doctor are captured by the Daleks. (Right) 
lan with the Doctor and Susan in “The Keys of Marinus”. OBBC 


(Left) The cast celebrates the completion of 52 episodes 
(L-R) Carole Ann Ford, Jacqueline Hill, Verity Lambert 
(Producer), William Russell and William Hartnell 
(Above) Carole Ann Ford played Susan. © BBC 


Thals about the Daleks’ experiments with growing food by 
artificial sunlight. The Thals are now saved. “If only there 
had been some other way,” Alydon remarks sadly. 

The goodbyes are said at the Tardis, and the Doctor tries a 
new set of switches to return the companions to Earth. 
There is a huge explosion, they are thrown across the con- 
trol room and the lights die.... 


Pere rrrrrrr rrr rrrrrrrrr rf eet e eee eee ee he 8 eke elle 


This is perhaps the classic Doctor Who story, and it 
changed the nature of the series forever. That the Daleks 
would be popular was certain to everyone on the show, but 
no one realised just how popular they would become. 
Despite the fact that they were killed off in their first story, 
the demand for them was too great to allow them to stay 
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dead. The appeal of the monster on the show had arrived.... 

Actually, though the Daleks were monsters, they were 
never shown, apart from one brief glimpse of a claw at the 
end of the fourth episode. The familiar Dalek casing is what 
we see. But it is a travelling machine, with sophisticated 
computers and weaponry. Raymond Cusick designed the 
Dalek machines from a very brief description in Terry 
Nation’s script. His first design for them was scrapped, 
because of the low budget, and what he eventually made 
was four Daleks along the familiar lines. This took up all the 
funds, and plans for two more Dalek machines were 
shelved. When group scenes were required, photographic 
blow-ups of the machines were used, which is often rather 
obvious. Also scrapped was the idea to build a glass Dalek 
that would rule the others, though this was retained in David 
Whitaker's novelisation of the story, Doctor Who And The 
Daleks. 

In the book, several differences from the screenplay are 
notable. Since only the rights for Terry Nation’s Dalek story 
were acquired for novelisation, Whittaker was forced to in- 
vent a new means of getting the travellers together, which 
was in fact even more inventive than the one used in the first 
story. 

One of the Dalek machines was built with a dilating iris, 
used in all close-ups. Since the production staff never expec- 
ted to use the machines again, the Dalek was given away. 
No further machines have ever been built with this feature. 
All of the Daleks were powered by a small actor inside, 
seated ona kind of bicycle arrangement. The actors used got 
into the mood of the thing by causing the Daleks to move 
very slightly at all times, creating the illusion of life. The 
lines for the Daleks were recorded by voice-only actors 
through a ring modulator. The actors in the Dalek casings 
kept time with the words uttered and flashed the two small 





“The Daleks” Susan (Carole Ann Ford) is protected from the weather by Alydon's (John Lee) 
gift of his cloak—which will later help them fight the Dalek who holds them captive. ©BBC 
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A technician makes the Dalek work. © 


lights on the Dalek heads in synchronisation. (As an aside 
when the story was made into a film, the actors playing the 
Daleks flashed the lights at irregular intervals and not in 
time with the conversations.) ; 

A lot of effects shots were used in this story. Glass matte 
paintings of the mountains to be climbed were used in the 
sixth episode, and the creature that sucks Elyon to his death 
was combined with the action in a similar way. The Dalek 
city was a miniature model projected onto the background 
for scenes where the travellers are watching it. The petrified 
forest was a model in some shots, but a set in others. The 
Dalek extermination effect was done simply by reversing the 
film, black for white, but is highly effective and scared a lot 
of kids! 

One interesting little snippet of information about the 
Doctor comes at the end of episode seven, when Alydon in- 
vites him to stay and help rebuild Skaro. “Oh no,” he 
replies. “!’m afraid I’m much too old to be a 
pioneer—though I was once, amongst my own people.”. 
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Moon Of Israel (1927) 

Produced and directed by Michael 
Curtiz 

Screenplay by Ladislaus Vajda 

Cast: Marie Corda, Adelqui Miller, 
Arlette Marchal, Ferdinand Onna, 
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Oscar Beregl, Henry Mar, A. Weisse, 
Reinbold Hausermann, George Hary- 
ton and Emil Hayse 
Silent 
Based on the story of Haggard’s view 
of the Exodus, this movie invited com- 


parison with the first version of Cecil 
B. de Mille’s The Ten Commandments. 
The acting overall was classed as fairly’ 
fine, with good effects work. Music for 
the picture included Cappricio Italien 
and lesser-known classical passages. 





AFRICAN ROMANCE 


H. RIDER HAGGARD‘S 
BOOKS AND FILMS 
PART | 

She (1935) 
RKO, 101 minutes 
CREW 
Prodnter tata wc Merian C. Cooper 
Ditectetas Soe eee ee Irving Pichel 

Lansing C. Holden 
Sereeriplay 284 20.1, See, Ruth Rose 
Additional Dialogue......... Dudley Nichols 
Art Director. ei) Van Nest Polglase 
Cameraycu2. ene Aan J. Roy Hunt 
Special. Effectsses.4. cued, Vernon Walker 
Editors iva eh ome Ted Cheeseman 
Musicé.....:.0:c7.00geeeete eee Max Steiner 
CAST 
Shevyatsss.6:<0eepe eee Helen Gahagan 
LéeoWVineey):5, cee eee Randolph Scott 
Tanya Dugmore................. Helen Mack 
Holly). :scanhaiiee ee ee Nigel Bruce 
BillalivS . eeseses Gustav von Seyffertitz 
Johnwe Vinckyttatan: iene Samuel Hinds 
Amahagger Chief........... Noble Johnson 
Dugmore-ciithe pee Lumsden Hare 
With Jim Thorpe 


This version of the novel places the 
lost city of Kor in the Himilayas, rather 
than in Africa. On the trek searching 
for a rumoured lost city with a white 
queen, Leo Vincey and his friend Holly 
lead an expedition to the mountains of 
Tibet. They discover a sabre-toothed 
tiger preserved in ice, and encounter 
the usual dangers in the snows and 
avalanches, before reaching the For- 
bidden City. Here comes the spectacle 
(courtesy of the same team that 
brought you King Kong—producer 
Merian C. Cooper and scripter Ruth 
Rose), including native dancing and 
ornate sets. Dudley Nichols wrote the 
dialogue for the tribesmen to recite. 
Ayesha loves Leo, but Leo has eyes for 





the trader’s daughter (Tanya), and the 
friends and lovers undergo much 
before escaping the city. 

This film marked Helen Gahagan’s 
debut, but she is not noted for 
anything else. On the other hand, lead 
actor Randolph Scott was making his 
37th film, and he went on to become 
one of the abiding legends of the 
western films. Helen Mack had been a 
child actress, and an RKO regular. She 
had appeared in Cooper's Son Of Kong 
(1934), and left films in 1945. Nigel 
Bruce is, of course, best recalled for his 
role as Doctor Watson in the Basil 
Rathbone Sherlock Holmes movies. 


King Solomon's Mines (1937) 
Gaumont-British 


CREW 
Directorn?.:.,.6cAtzamke: Robert Stevenson 
Screenplay. s. asi, shes» sae Ralph Spence 
Dialogue... icp en A.R. Ravington 
; Charles Bennett 
CAST 
Allan Quartermain..Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
Unsibopat 8.6: 22 Oe) Paul Robeson 
Captain Good.................. Roland Young 
Sir Henry ‘Gartisn)..:. ik! A John Loder 
KathysQ Brieniva 2. sain ci ak Anna Lee 
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Kapsien Serie eee Makubalo Hlubi 
O'Brien 6. hos. este eress Arthur Sinclair 
rato) Ut Bante Sydney  Fairbrother 
InAs iis ig aes ts cae yeeoe Ecce Homo Toto 
TE Wait eocterethaasexdveuisaccegea Robert Adams 
Scottish Wholesaler......... Frederick Leister 
RG Static aek civaciiee es Alf Goddard 
Sylvestta.ci, 47s. scse-esey Arthur Goullett 


The search for King Solomon's legen- 
dary treasure-trove is led this time by 
Cedric Hardwicke as Quartermain. The 
team manage to cross a waterless 
desert, brave the savage Kukuanas, en- 
ter an errupting volcano and survive 
almost unharmed. With plenty of 
authentic African background shots, it 
was a well-paced adventure story with 
‘definite style. 

Undoubted star was Cedric Hard- 


wicke (1893-1964). Known for his 
very British rofes in movies, this actor 
appeared in many other films, in- 
cluding Things To Come (1935), The 
Hunchback Of Notre Dama (1940), 
The Invisible Man Returns (1940), The 
Ghost Of Frankenstein (1941), A 
Yankee In King Arthur's Court (1949) 
and Richard III (1956). A young Paul 
Robeson played the strong, almost- 
silent chieftain, Umbopa. He did get to 
sing a few times in the movie, in what 
were supposed to be native chants. 
Robeson started as an actor in films 
like Sanders Of The River (1935) and 
Showboat (1936), but preferred to 
sing. With his voice, I can’t blame him! 
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Roland Young played Captain Good, 
but is better known for roles like Top- 
per (1937). Others included the silent 
Sherlock Holmes (1922), The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles (1936), 
Topper Takes A Trip (1939) and Tales 
Of Manhattan (1942) in which he again 
appeared with Paul Robeson. 

The director of the movie is almost 
more famous than the stars—Robert 
Stevenson. He is best known as the 
director of one of the best musicals of 
all times, Mary Poppins (1964). Other 
films include In Search Of The 
Castaways (1961) and That Darn Cat 
(1965), both also for Disney. 


King Solomon's Mines (1950) 


MGM 
CREW 
PROONCER otps soe) ca s¥osenns ces Sam Zimbalist 
POCCIOR GC isad eet sk s scaen sed Compton Bennett 
Andrew Marton 
BELID eee fe cessticoes -auasssers Helen Deutsch 
CAST 
Allan Quartermain......... Stewart Granger 
Elizabeth: ‘Cortis.2.(2....5...... Deborah Kerr 
Johit, Goode.gi:exeicass<iees Richard Carlson 
Sern oth ta cee dia dncnnesamriatiss Hugo Haas 
fic. Wasters.ioso.scassennc- Lowell Gilmore 
PG ies oats athens ackena seis ee uers=4 Kimurst 
MAP na ater ecinceseedsgheveecas Sirlaque 
MPR TIGARD res ve lecosaceerese ss Sekaryango 
King PwWalacns tit ie..cee epee Baziga 


Hollywood strikes again... taking the 
title, they changed virtually everything 
else. Naturally, there is a romance, 
conspicuously lacking in the original, 
and a very well photographed trek 
across the plains. We had the usual 
snakes, stampedes, spiders and so forth, 
and the fight for the throne at the 
end. Pity they left out the novel, 
though. Still, it was filmed on location, 
and the natives were played by natives, 
which must count for something. 
However, virtually all of the critics 


_agree that the 1937 version was far bet- 


ter—glitter doesn’t equal quality. 

Stewart Granger looked far too 
young to be the grizzled old guide, 
Quartermain. Still, the role netted him 
better ones later, in Scaramouche 
(1952), The Prisoner Of Zenda (1952), 
North To Alaska (1960) and The 
Trygon Factor (1967). He also starred 
in the TV series The Virginian: Men 
From Shiloh as Lee J. Cobb's 
replacement. Deborah Kerr later 
teamed up with Granger again in The 
Prisoner Of Zenda, but made far better 
appearances in Quo Vadis (1951) and 
The King And I (1956). 


Watusi (1959) 
MGM, 85 minutes 


CREW 

PROG ORD: iisese cofacss ka avixeane Al Zimbalist 
POON Acs enn ckaesasnare Kurt Neumann 
orOE MEAN Sista ons cnstaakees James Clavell 


Based on King Solomon's Mines 


CAST 

Harry Quartermain...George’ Montgomery 
EYIC INGUIER Gc pivevaceccciatgoorrnees Taina Elg 
RiGk COUDI ccreress ccarintnienvctod David Farrar 
WmnbOpaig a. er eccen sane stian Rex Ingram 
Mohamiet): ..:2.0¢..i5sci.8 is Dan Seymour 
Vi Nes eens caetetaasohei se Robert Goodwin 


What do you do when you shoot too 
much footage for one movie? The an- 
swer that MGM came up with was to 
make up a very low-budget film from 
the leftovers of King Solomon's Mines, 
itself not exactly high-grade. Watusi 
was a vague spin-off (very off) from 
the novel, using the name “Quarter- 
main” and very little else. Several 
pieces of film were borrowed wholesale 
from the earlier movie, including the 


stampede sequence, and nothing what- 
soever was added. This is more sur- 
prising when one considers that the 
script was written by James Clavell, 
who wrote the entertaining Shogun. 


Obviously, he has his off-days. 


She (1965) 
A Seven Arts-Hammer Production, 
distributed by MGM, 106 minutes 


CREW 
Producer .i:.:iVeteerer Michael Carreras 
Associate Producer................ AidaYoung 
Director. ;,.sincseeeecsaess Robert Day 
Sereénplay, B28 ic acmales: David Chantler 
Art Directorate tae Robert Jones 
Don Mingaye 
Photogramtivi.iccccoss sete Harry Waxman 
Special Effects............. George Blackwell 
Roy Ashton 
Editors... c:etear eee James Needs 
Eric Boyd-Perkins 
Music Composer.............. James Bernard 
Music "Directofi. 2822... Philip Martell 

CAST 
Ayesha.j25::0s Sincere Ursula Andress 
Leo: Vincey gees eee John Richardson 
Major, Holly. aoe sae Peter Cushing 
Job: ....creeameae eee Bernard Cribbins 
Ustane..,...:...caeesee Rosenda Monteros 
Billali. x. scccestaeee teeters Christopher Lee 
Haumeid) 2x24 ae oe Andre Morrell 
Guard’ Captain eae John Maxim 


This is probably the best of all ver- 
sions of the novel. Though it takes a 
number of liberties with the story, it 
remains pretty faithful to the spirit of 
the tale. Ursula Andress does a stun- 
ning job as Ayesha herself, with just 
the right touch of imperiousness and 
passion. Bernard Cribbins is suitably 
funny -as Job. Peter Cushing, 
Christopher Lee and Andre Morrell, 
three stalwart Hammer regulars, all 
performed competently. Sets were ex- 
cellent, and the whole story rang very 
true. With an eye to a sequel, however, 
Hammer had Leo enter the sacred 
flame of life at the end, and become 
immortal, even as Ayesha withers and 
dies. Then he vows to await her return, 
someday.... 

Ursula Andress was first made 
famous with the success of Dr. No in 
1962. Since then she has appeared in a 
number of interesting films, including 





What's New Pussycat (1965), arguably 
the worst film that Peter Sellers and 
Woody Allen ever made—unless it was 
Casino Royale (1966), which teamed 
them up with Ursula again. She was a 
lot better in The Tenth Victim (1965) 
and The Blue Max (1966). Her latest 
film role was as the goddess of love in 
Clash Of The Titans (1981). John 
Richardson, her co-star as Leo Vincey, 
was once heralded as the replacement 
for Sean Connery in the Bond movies. 
His only other real role of note was 
One Million Years BC (1966), with 
Raquel Welch, also for Hammer. 
Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing and 
Andrew Morrel were, at the time, part 
of the Hammer stable of stars, and ap- 
peared in many of their movies. Since 
then, Christopher Lee has successfully 
transplanted to other roles, though he 


is still best known as Dracula. Cushing 
was the star of the Hammer Franken- 
stein films, and still seems most happy 
with the field of horror, though he did 
appear in Star Wars, among other 
movies. Morrell has also appeared in 
TV frequently in England, notably in 
Quatermass And The Pit (1959) as 
Quatermass. 


The Vengence Of She (1968) 

A Seven Arts-Hammer Production, 
distributed by 20th Century Fox, 101 
minutes - 


CREW 
PYOQUCOR ccc ssaase tes saaen oauned Aida Young 
Screenplay..............00088 Peter O'Donnell 


Based on characters created by H. Rider 
Haggard 
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CAST 

Killikrates. cas avececnes John Richardson 
Carol. Feeraie cece Olinka Berova 
Philip 3) irs vee eee Edward Judd 
George.grceis ss Oot Colin Blakely 
Sheila.cc) teen ede cca et Jill Melford 
Harry Aiur eet asia eae George Sewell 
Kassitttxtiscmewecrea teres Andre Morrell 
Za- TOD tetas etree ee Nigel Willman 
man-Harlst hss eee Derek Godfrey 


True to the ending of She, there was a 
sequel, as John Richardson (Leo/Kal- 
likrates), finds his reincarnated love, 
this time played by Olkinka Berova, 
and draws her to the lost city where he 
still waits. He shouldn’t have bothered, 
because this sequel was a wretched at- 
témpt in every way. Somehow, 
“Carol” (i.e. Ayesha) has acquired 
mental powers which she uses on a 
truck-driving would-be rapist, at 
which point my interest in the movie 
also expired. Peter O'Donnell, respon- 
sible for this dreadful script, should 
have known better—he is the creator 
of Modesty Blaise. 


THE HAGGARD BOOKS 


The She Books 

1) Wisdom's Daughter (1923) 

2) She And Allan (1921) 

3) She (1887) 

4) Ayesha: The Return Of She (1905) 


A special edition of She was 
rereleased in 1925 to tie in with the 
British silent movie version of the 
novel. 

Shortly after the release of She in 
1887, a parody of it came out called He 
(by the authors of It, King Solomon's 
Wives and Bess). The authors were in 
fact Haggard’s good friend Andrew 
Lang and W.H. Pollock. 


The Allan Quartermain Books 

1) Allan's Wife (1889) 

2) Marie (1912)* 

3) Child Of Storm (1913)* 

4) Maiwa’s Revenge (Or, The War Of 
The Little Hand) (1888) 

5) The Holy Flower (1915) 

6) Heu-Heu (Or, The Monster) (1924) 

7) She And Allan (1921) 

8) The Treasure Of The Lake (1926) 

9) The Ivory Child (1916) 
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10) Finished (1917)* 

11) King Solomon's Mines (1885) 

12) The Ancient Allan (1920) 

13) Allan And The Ice Gods (1927) 
(Plotted with Rudyard Kipling) 

14) Allan Quartermain (1887) 


*These three books form a novel series 
about the Zulu wars. 


A special film edition of King 
Solomon's Mines was issued in 1951 to 
tie in with the movie starring Stewart 
Granger. It contained 8 pages of color 
stills. 

The above list of Allan novels is 
taken from the introduction to Allan's 
Wife (Newcastle Publishing, 1980). It 
was prepared by Douglas Menville, 
and contains fuller details on the life 
and times of Hunter Quartermain. 


Other Novels 

Beatrice (1890) 

Belshazzar (1930) 

Benita (1906) (Released in the U.S. as 
The Spirit Of Bambatse by Newcastle 
Publishing; this was Haggard’s own 
changed by the publishers in 1906 for 
advertising purposes. ) 

Black Heart and White Heart (1900) 

The Brethren (1904) 

Cleopatra (1889) 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. (1888) 

Dawn (1884)(His first novel) 

Doctor Thorne (1898) 

Elissa (Or, The Doom Of Zimbabwe) 
(1917) 

The Saga Of Eric Brighteyes (1891) 

Fair Margaret (1907) 

The Ghost Kings (1908)(Plotted with 
Rudyard Kipling) 

Heart Of The World (1896) 

Jess (1887, revised 1896) 

Joan Haste (1895) 

The Lady Of Blossholme (1909) 

Love Eternal (1918) 

Lysbeth: A Tale Of The Dutch (1901) 

The Mahatma And The Hare (1911) 

Mary Of Marion Isle (1929) 

Montezuma’'s Daughter (1893) 

Moon Of Israel: A Tale Of The Exodus 
(1918) 

Morning Star (1910) 

Mr. Meeson’s Will (1888) 

Nada The Lily (1892) 

The Pearl Maiden: A Tale Of The Fall 
Of Jerusalem (1903) 

The People Of The Mist (1894) 


Queen Of The Dawn (1894) 

Queen Sheba’'s Ring (1910) 

Red Eve (1911)(Plotted with Rudyard 
Kipling) 

Smith And The Pharoahs (1920) 

Stella Fregelius (1907) 

Swallow: A Tale Of The Great Trek 
(1899) 

The Virgin Of The Sun (1922) 

The Wanderer's Necklace (1914) 

The Way Of The Spirit (1906) 

When The World Shook (1919)(Plotted 
with Rudyard Kipling) 

The Witch's Head (1884-5) 

The Wizard (1896) 

The Yellow God (1909) 

The World's Desire (1890)(H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang) 


Factual Books 

The After-War Settlement And Em- 
ployment Of Ex-Servicemen In The 
Overseas Dominions (1916) 

Cetywayo And His White Neighbors 
(1882)(His first book) 

The Days Of My Life (1926)(Autobio- 
graphy) 

A Farmer's Year (1889) 

A Gardner's Year (1905) 

The Last Boer War (1899)(Actually a 
reprint of the earlier Cetawayo) 

The New South Africa (1900) 

The Patterson Embassy To Lobengula 
(1894) 

The Poor And The Land (1905)(About 
the American Salvation Army) 

Regeneration (1910)(About the history 
of the Salvation Army) 

Rural Denmark And Its Lessons (1911) 

Rural England (1902) 

A Winter Pilgrimage (1901) 

Letter To The Right Hon. Lewis Har- 
court From Sir Rider Haggard (1914) 


Other Books Of Interest 

Rudyard Kipling To Rider Haggard— 
by Morton Cohen (Fairleigh Dickin- 
son 1905). Contains many letters 
written by the former to Haggard, 
along with copius notes. 

The Cloak That I Left—By Lilias Rider 
Haggard (1951). Written by his 
daughter, containing much informa- 
tion on the man and his works. 

A Bibliography Of The Works Of Sir 
Henry Rider Haggard—By J.E. Scott 
(1947). Contains all editions of Hag- 
gard’s work and all films based on his 
novels up to this year. 
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